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REVIEWS 
ion Reform. By T. Wyse, Esq., M.P. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Longman. 
Tusre is no object of national policy which can 
ecompared in importance with that of National 
Education. We may project improvements in 
the social edifice, but if we neglect the founda- 
tio, can the structure be permanent? The 

ject, however, is as vast as it is important— 
js full investigation would require almost as 
many volumes as we have columns to 5 for 
is consideration—and even then it is doubtful 
whether the service most wanting would be 
tficiently performed. We should perhaps, from 
habit, dwell on the speculative, rather than 
the practical, and reason with the philosopher, 
yhen our whole energies ought to be directed 
toarousing the people. It is not so much against 
hostility, as apathy, that we have to struggle. 
That a good system of National Education is 
desirable, no bne now ventures to deny; but 
wufortunately few consider it a duty to aid in 
electing what all so readily grant to be desir- 
ale. As Mr. Wyse truly observes, ‘The minis- 
ter waits for the country, and the country waits 
for the minister ; each fearing to go first—both, 
itseems, have come to a sort of tacit agreement 
stand still.” But while they are motionless, 
Time is not; every hour carries other nations 
forward in their intellectual career, while in 
this country it only adds to the vast amount of 
evil which has already resulted from our uncor- 
rected anomalies and abuses. Young England 
ind Young Ireland are fast escaping from our 
hands; the opportunity of moulding the cha- 
neter of a whole generation is passing away— 
veare trusting the future destinies of our country 
tochance; or rather to the moral certainty that 
they shall be less bright and less flourishing than 
itis in our power to make them. 

The question is not, as is usually stated, be- 
tween education and no education; for every 
human being is more or less educated—that is 
to say, derives from others habits of thought, 
ad principles of action; and the question is 
tuly between a good education and a bad one. 
If writers on the subject had kept this steadily 
in view, the public mind would not have been 
diverted from the point at issue by the statistical 
paradoxes which have been put forth in other 
countries—reading and writing are no more 
education, than a hammer and saw are cabinet- 
making ; they are mere instruments, capable of 
being applied to good or evil purposes, and the 

ign of education is to teach their proper use. 
But it must not be forgotten, that he who can- 
not read, will learn a speech or a song as well 
she who can—and that he who cannot write, 
tan fire a corn-rick. 

Archbishop Sharpe once replied to a lady who 

jected to giving children religious instruction 
util they reached the years of discretion,— 
“Madam, if we do not teach them, the Devil 
will:” and we may be assured, that if we do not 
tducate the rising generation, others will—and 
the Newgate Calendar gives sufficient proof of 
their ability. The juvenile thief is highly edu- 
tated—so is the pickpocket, so is the incendiary, 
% are the poacher and the housebreaker. These 
People are always among the shrewdest and 
tleverest fellows of their class—first-form boys 
Without exception. Are the public then so 





satisfied with the results of this system of in- 
struction, that they have resolved to leave the 
youth of the country to these volunteer instruc- 
tors ?—We presume not: yet it is to the apathy 
of this same public, that these apostles of mis- 
chief are indebted for their success; it is their 
negligence that has led to the founding of these 
preparatory schools for the College of Newgate, 
and the decrees conferred at the Old Bailey. 

It-is too late then to be inquiring whether 
education be useful or not; every human being 
is and must be educated:—the question is 
whether it be desirable to close schools which 
are dens of vice, and open others for teaching 
the duties of citizens and subjects. If the latter 
be few, the former will abound. Legislative 
enactments cannot alter human nature: if we 
do not plant good seed in the fallow ground, 
assuredly there will be a goodly crop of weeds ; 
and to hope to check their growth by penal 
laws, is about as wise as to legislate for the 
whirlwinds. 

It may be said that much has been done 
already; that we have some dozens of societies 
for promoting education, and some thousands of 
charitable institutions established for the same 
object. But to say nothing of the jobbing to 
which all societies are open, and the abuses to 
which all charities are liable, it may very fairly 
be answered, that the amount of what has hitherto 
been done is just nothing, or worse than nothing. 
We usually begin our system of good education, 
when the system of bad education has already 
taken firm grasp on the mind. To undo is a far 
more difficult task than to do—yet we attempt 
this with imperfect instruments, though it onl 
be difficult of accomplishment with the most 
perfect : failures, therefore, are inevitable—yet 
when they occur, people console themselves that 
the end was unattainable, and pour out invec- 
tives against education and human nature, instead 
of reproaching themselves for their own igno- 
rance and indolence. We multiply schools, and 
point to statistical returns of the numbers of 
masters and pupils; but we forget to ask what 
are the qualifications of the masters, and how 
are the pupilstaught. If the schools are bad,— 
and that too many of them are so, the reports 
of the Manchester Statistical Society establish 
beyond doubt,—then their multiplication is but 
an increase of evil; their numbers a source of 
shame rather than pride—and the parade of 
figures serves no purpose but that of deception. 

But if our Educational Societies and Institu- 
tutions were ever so well managed, still their 
efforts would only be isolated, and therefore im- 
perfect and inefficient. An agriculturist anxious 
to improve his estate, does not cultivate one 
field to the utmost, and leave all around over- 
grown with thistles and darnels: should he do 
so, he would soon find that the favourite spot 
was sadly damaged by the neglected vicinage, 
while that derived no benefit from its approxi- 
mation to culture. Yet we act, in reference to 
education, on a precisely similar plan, and blame 
nature for the necessary consequences of our 
folly. Nay, more, an uninstructed population 
brought into immediate contact with an in- 
structed population, must deteriorate physically, 
and therefore morally: the man who possesses 
knowledge, however small, will be sure of a 
better price in the market, than the wholly igno- 
rant; and the latter, beaten at every attempt at 





competition, without knowing the cause, will of 
necessity have recourse to that which our present 
forms alone concede to him—violence and com- 
bination. The whole history of sticks and 
strikes isa simple account of the struggle between 
intelligence and ignorance: knowledge, to be 
sure, eventually gains the victory, but at a 
ruinous expense of suffering, for which those who 
have perpetuated the ignorance ought to be 
responsible. There have been philosophers who 
decried civilization—there are politicians who 
declaim against the diffusion of knowledge— 
they forget that civilization and knowledge to 
be beneficial must be universal : they do not, or 
they will not, discover that the civilized and the 
informed will exercise their power, and that 
those deprived of such advantages must continu- 
ally sink to the point where destitution drives 
them to the last resouree—physical strength. 
It is needless to offer proof that in a community 
where one portion is educated by teachers qua- 
lified to form good and industrious citizens, while 
the other is handed over for instruction to Pro- 
fessors Swing and Rock, there must exist a dis- 
ruption of the social system, frightfully prolific 
in incentives to crime. 

But these Societies and Institutions are in- 
jurious in another respect ; they furnish excuses 
for indolence, they help to hide from our view 
evils which they scarcely alleviate, although 
they pretend to cure. ‘“ Why should we look 
for a national system of education?” exclaims a 
philanthropist, “see what good is done by the 
Society to which I subscribe, and the Institution 
of which I am a member.” We reply, that the 
point at issue is the benefit of the entire com- 
munity, not of the number of individuals that 
may come within the sphere of any Society's 
operations: and we say further, that his system, 
however, perfect in theory, has the greatest of 
all wants in practice; it wants authority, and 
until that can be obtained for it, there can be no 
tangible proof of its excellence, and no prospect 
of its general success. There is a second want 
consequent on the preceding, which is the bane 
of every charitable institution; there is no re~ 
sponsibility, no adequate check on abuse, no 
punishment whatever for misconduct. The wis- 
dom of the old proverb, ‘‘ what is everybody's 
business is nobody's,” never appears so strongly 
as in the history of a charity school; we have 
examined many, and can aver from our own ex- 
perience, that nowhere are acknowledged abuses 
so tamely borne and so slowly remedied. 

There are many who say, that education should 
be regulated by the principles of free trade ; that 
the supply should not be brought into the market 
until it is required by the demand ; and that the 
consumers should be allowed to form their own 
estimate of the value of the article. This is one 
of the many errors that arise from generalizing 
too rapidly ; there is a very remote analogy be- 
tween the education market and other markets, 
because our moral wants are not regulated like 
our physical. Neither has it been found convenient 
to banish the directive interference of Govern- 
ment from all branches of commerce: the ade- 
quacy of weights and measures is tested by a 
competent authority; no one proposes that it 
should be left to the choice or chance of con- 
sumers to discover the tradesman that uses the 
heaviest pound or the most capacious gallon. 
Governmentinterferes before experience, because 
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this is a case in which fraud is easy, and detec- 
tion difficult,—because the injured may be for 
years without discovering their wrong, and 
even be unable to estimate its amount. Again, 
there is a legal stamp to determine the stan- 
dard purity of plate; we do not say, let trade in 
gold and silver have their free course, and let 
purchasers discover, as best they may, what is 
the quantity of alloy that each vender chooses 
to mix up in his article. The apothecary, too, 
must establish his competency before he can 
venture to compound medicines, and the surgeon 
undergo an examination before he is permitted 
to dress a wound or set a limb. Does any man in 
his senses object to these directive and guiding 
interferences? Yet there is far more reason for 
a directive interference in education, than in any 
of the cases which we have referred to. In our 
schools the false weights and measures are used 
systematically—the base metal is not only mixed 
with the pure bullion, but substituted for it—the 
deleterious drug is vended for the healing medi- 
cine, and the incompetent professor aggravates 
the disease he is comanenel to cure. In edu- 
cation these evils are more difficult of detection, 
and more mischievous in their consequences, 
than in any other trade or profession: as the 
new cask retains most permanently the flavour 
of the first liquor poured into it, so do first im- 
pressions produce the most enduring effects on 
the human mind. 

There are those who look upon every novelty 
with alarm, who regard every innovation as 
fraught with danger to existing institutions; but 
we propose no novelty, we recommend no inno- 
vation. Education is nothing new; every man 
has been educated by precept and example— 

Since first in woods the noble savage ran ;— 

he has now come out of the woods, and we 
merely propose, that his present education should 
be suited to the present circumstances of his 
existence. Neither is the directive interference 
of Government an innovation ; it is sanctioned 
by the example of Austria, Prussia, France, and 
America ;—nay more, it is the resumption of an 
abandoned duty, for the trust was delegated by 
the State to the Church, and as circumstances 
sufficiently obvious render it impossible for the 
Church to execute the duty, the State is bound 
to resume its power. 

Another, and a far more important class of 
objections, arises from the dislike generally, and 
not unjustly» felt against a system of centraliza- 
tion, and the increase of government patronage. 
It is the just boast of England, that her most 
valuable improvements, her bridges, her canals, 
and her railroads, are the works of the people, 
not of the rulers; many of them have been 
executed, not by the aid of power, but in de- 
spite of it. While in France, the Government 
intermeddles with everything, and directs even 
the basket of broken stones that is to mend a 
country road, Englishmen have brought into 
operation a system of self-government, whose 
practical results cannot be viewed without ad- 
miration. We are well aware of the advantages 
of self-government ; we share the national dislike 
to absolute centralization ; but we have described 
the kind of interference necessary in England— 
it must be Directive, not Executive; so far from 
requiring the people to do nothing, it must sti- 
mulate them to exertion ; it should require in all 
and every part of its proceedings their active 
and zealous co-operation. Nor is this combina- 
tion of the government and people in effecting 
a great public object, a novelty in England; we 
see examples of it every day, in our Public 
Works, our Police, our Charitable Institutions, 
and more signally in the new Board of Poor Law 
Commissioners. There cannot be a doubt, that 
directing rulers and a working people would 
form an effective and harmonious union in the 





great business of national education, as they have 
done in countless instances of far less importance. 
We see no force in the objection to the increase 
of government power or patronage; this is the 
day of responsibility, riot prerogative ; were such 
increase great, which we doubt, still it would 
be only an enlargement of the efficiency of those 
organs and instruments, by which the people 
work out their own good. Besides, where the 
Directive Principle alone belongs to the govern- 
ment, where the Executive is, as it ought to be, 
confided to the people, every action of the rulers 
will be subjected to popular control, and abuses 
will be instantly corrected, if their occurrence 
be not rendered a moral impossibility. 

We need not dwell at any length on the com- 
parative results of the Directive, and the Volun- 
tary or Chance principle of Education: between 
these our choice must be made; and we fain would 
hope, that the simple statement of the question is 
sufficient to ensure a correct decision. We have 
tried the Chance principle long enough, and have 
found, by bitter experience, that it has made 
the English system of education, if anything so 
disorganized can be called a system—about the 
most expensive and inefficient in any country, 
which has the slightest pretensions to civilization. 
Change for the worse we cannot: why then do we 
hesitate to adopt a principle supported by argu- 
ment, and confirmed by all experience ? In sucha 
case apathy is worse than hostility ; we yield quiet 
possession to the enemy,until he has so entrenched 
himself in his positions, that the attempt to dis- 
lodge him becomes almost hopeless. 

We do not enter on the important considera- 
tion what would be the best code for education ; 
first let it be recognized that education is want- 
ing, and then we shall be ready to discuss the 
form. ‘lo investigate the comparative merits of 
regulations for the management of schools and 
teachers, might and probably would lead to the 
fatal error that the matter exists, and that we 
have only to inquire about the manner. This 
would be a great and common mistake; and we 
cannot but fear, that the discussions on education 
during the last few years have led many to ima- 
gine, that the country has already done a great 
deal, when in fact it has done nothing. The 
want of a national education is, we fear, even now 
rather acknowledged than felt; it is the subject of 
idle credence, not living faith, and the object of 
philanthropists should be to change inoperative 
opinion into vigorous principle—to show that the 
subject is not speculative, but practical—that it 
is one in which every Englishman hasa direct and 
a personal interest. 

We have read Mr. Wyse’s volume with great 
pleasure; it is the production of a man who 
unites the character of a statesman with that of 
a philosopher—who has corrected theory by 
practice, and tested the results of thought by ex- 
perience and observation. He has long been a 
zealous labourer in the cause of National Educa- 
tion: he has not been daunted by the coldness 
of the many, or the enmity of the few; and much 
of the interest which the subject excites, is due 
to his unremitting exertions. But before his 
work can produce the effect designed by the able 
and benevolent author, it is necessary that there 
should be a thorough conviction in the public 
mind of the necessity of reform, and, in the words 
of his motto, “less than thorough reform will 
not do;” in considering its nature, the public 
cannot have a more able or intelligent guide 
than Mr. Wyse. 

Education of some sort, we have shown, is 
inevitable; the public therefore have only to 
determine whether it shall be géod or evil: and 
we take leave of the subject in the words of one 
of the first and best of popular advocates—John 
Milton—“ Lords and Commons of England! 
consider what nation it is whereof ye are the 





a 
governors—a nation not slow and dull, but ¢ 
a quick, ingenious, and discerning spirit; acuy 
to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse; ng 
beneath the reach of any point, the highest thy 
human capacity can soar to. What wants they 


to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wiy 
and faithful labourers to make a knowing people 
a nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies» 





German Life—[ Berlin wie es ist und—trinkt, 
Leipzig wie es, §c.; Miinchen, §c.] Berlin, 
Bechtold ; London, Black & Armstrong. 

We have before us a parcel of tiny volume, 
which have been issued in numbers, at the tw 
royal residences, Berlin and Munich, at Leipz) 
of University and Fair renown, and at the for. 
merly Free-Imperial as well as commercis| 
Nuremberg, designed to illustrate the manner 
and condition of some parts of the population 
of those four towns. These sketches appear ty 
be written by the respective compatriots of the 
classes laughed at, and not by foreigners, as the 
Berliners, Munichers, &c. reciprocally consider 
each other. As literary productions thes 
sketches are worth nothing; but a few transl. 
tions from them may afford the English reader 
pictures of these several towns different from, and 
thus complemental of, those he is accustomed to 
find in books of travels. Having meutioned the 
very local character of German patriotism, we 
will extract an illustration of it from ‘ Munich 
as it drinks and is, and laughs and kisses.’ 

A young and captivating pupil in a millinery este 
blishment in the S—— Street, asked her mistres, 
“Pray, Madame, can you teli me whether the por 
celain painter, who shot poor Julerl [the southern 
form of Julia] by the Hesselohe, is a foreigner ors 
child of Munich?” “ As far as I know,” returned 
Madame, “he is a Saxon.” “ A foreigner, is he? 
then I no longer take it so ill of Julerl, for if I wer 
to let any one shoot me, it must needs be a foreigner, 
No born Municher should ever dare to use me so!* 

Part of the joke of this anecdote turns upon 
the milliner’s Munich dialect, which is nearly as 
unintelligible to a mere German scliolar, a 
broad Scotch is toa foreign adept in English. As 
the Munich sketch is now in our hand, we will 
add from it the picture of one of the suburbs, 
which we think somewhat peculiar and original, 

The Au (the name of this Munich suburb) is dis. 
tinguished by sundry interesting and rare peculiar 
ties; as, for instance, that many denizens of this 
suburb cannot be properly called either householdes 
or lodgers. The houses are divided into several very 
confined residences, usually consisting of a bed-room, 
sitting-room, and small kitchen. But the occupieti 
of these tenements are the joint owners of the house, 
and bear in common all the expenses incident to 
proprietorship, as repairs of the roof, and the like. 

The bulk of the inhabitants of the Au belong to 
the poorer,—even to the poorest portion of our popi- 
lation, They are bricklayers, carpenters, petty arti« 
zans, washermen, and day labourers, In summet 
the rising sun finds all these a-foot. The fathers o 
families, with their wives and elder children, betake 
themselves to the town, there to work for day-wages 
until evening; the younger children are sent t 
school, where they likewise remain until evening 
getting a dinner of broth and bread, whilst the infants 
are deposited in the newly-established Klein-Kinder 
Bewahr-Anstalt, (literally, Little~-Children-Preser- 
vation-Institution,—Anglice, Infant School). The 
only refreshment that the hard-working Auers allow 
themselves during their whole day of town labour, 
consists of a jug of beer, a piece of bread, and # 
couple of enormous radishes at noon; upon this 
more than frugal repast they work until late in the 


evening. At length the dear, the impatiently-e%. 


pected hour of release from toil strikes. The Auer 
return to their homes. In the streets, and upon the 
bridges that lead Au-ward, is seen an indescribable 
not uninteresting, human throng ; and the streets and 
houses of the suburb, so desolate and deserted during 
the day, are all alive. The Auers now enjoy thei 
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one principal meal, which, however, consists of little 
else than huge dishes of smoking potatoes. 

The Auers are generally well-built, able-bodied 
men, With not disagreeable countenances, full of 
glf-reliance, and often proud. They are distin- 
guished by strong, plain sense, and sharp mother- 
wit; and, having always been remarkably brave, 
they are highly esteemed as soldiers, although some- 
what addicted to excess, especially in an enemy’s 
country. * * The Auer passionately loves his father- 
Jand, but yet more passionately the suburb where 
hiseyes first opened on the day ; and the most remote 
hint of disrespect towards his native Au, will enrage, 
almost to madness, the mildest of Auers. I last 
summer visited a much-frequented, mountain water- 
ing-place, where, amongst the bathers of the inferior 
classes, I found an Auer, who, as an exception to the 
rule, was a little, slight-made, civil manikin. This 
Auer chanced one evening to enter an ale-house, the 
habitual resort of the coachmen and lackeys of the 
wealthier bathers. Our hero, as an independent 
burgher of the Au, held himself above associating 
with hired menials. This assumption of superiority 
offended the company, who began to taunt, jeer, and 
crack jokes upon the would-be-Grandee bather. He 
sat unmoved, and, with lion-like pride, looked down 
contemptuously upon his foes, At length they 
meered at the Auers collectively, and now they 
had found the little man’s weak side. He started 
up in a fury, shouting at the top of his voice, and in 
the Bavarian dialect, (let the reader fancy York- 
shire, or the brogue), “The Auers are honest folks, 
and bold Bavarians; that will I maintain, I alone, 
against any ten of you, though ye should kill me.” 
This had nearly been the case, for although, in the 
unequal skirmish that ensued, our slender Auer 
fought stoutly against the odds, the robust coachmen 
made terrible work with the little man. Next day 
Iasked him, “ How could you think of attacking 
such numbers? You may think yourself in luck 
that you were not killed.” To which our hero 
coolly replied, “ And if they had killed me, the 
lubbers, I should have failen in the cause of my 
country, and for the honour of the Au.” * * 

The chief faults of the Auers are unbounded levity 
and intemperance. The winter is a season of misery 
tomost of them. Their earnings in the town cease 
as the course of building comes to a stand ; few have 
thought of laying by any part of their summer gains, 
and most families suffer dreadfully. They make 
what shift they can, by begging, borrowing, starving, 
and killing fat dogs, which they know how to get 
cheap. [We grievously fear that the honest Auers 
seal the pampered lap-dogs of the Munich old maids. ] 
Necessity is the mother of invention, and assuredly 
the Auers are a speculative people. But, occasion- 
ily, to drink to complete intoxication, is to them an 
actual necessary of life. I have seen drunken sailors 
at Hamburg, drunken blackguards at Berlin, but 
vhat are they toa drunken Auer! * * 

A very peculiar ball is held by the Auers on a 

cettain Tuesday of every year, in the Neudecker 
Garten} ; it is called, characteristically enough, the 
Beggar-dance, and one of its rules is, that the ladies 
treat their beaux. The best of the joke, however, 
i, that the Beggars, fearful of their condition being 
nistaken, assume upon this occasion a masquerade 
beggar’s garb. It is easy to conceive how clean and 
‘asty must be their costume. 
_ We must not leave the Au without mention- 
ing that it supports a theatre of its own, for 
pieces such as ‘Tom-and-Jerry, or of a yet lower 
description, in which theatre a judicious manager, 
ne Lorenzoni, made a handsome fortune, and 
ilerwards founded a poor-house, which still 
bears his name. Since Lorenzoni’s time, a more 
ambitious manager attempted the legitimate 
drama, and the theatre was well nigh ruined; 
but in the very crisis of its fate, a new produc- 
tion of its original, popular, not to say black- 
guard muse, entitled Lumpacivagabundus, (a 
compound word in the Manich dialect, meaning 
Rags, Tatters, and Vagabonds,) recalled its 
pristine prosperity. 


Turn we now to the intellectual North, where 
the first sketch we find in ‘ Berlin as it is, and 
drinks,’ offers a happy pendant to the Munich 
Auers. Those who have not visited the Prussian 
capital, may be surprised to learn that its cold 
climate produces a race of Lazzaroni, who emu- 
late the indolence and some of the out-of-door 
habits of their Neapolitan prototypes, and who 
are very faithfully sketched in the following 
picture :— 

Whoever has strolled through the wide and hand- 
some streets of the Prussian royal residence, must 
have noticed this comical nation,—i. e. the Ecken- 
steher, (Street-corner-loungers), distinguished by 
their manners, their everlasting thirst, their laziness, 
their absolute indifference to everything that passes 
around them, cudgelling excepted, and by their 
sturdy wit. They are known to old and young by 
the name of Eckensteher, though jesters prefer calling 
them Sonnen-braten, (Sun-broils), because they will 
sit for hours in the sun, without other occupation 
than snuff-taking, or sleeping. * * Only Privy- 
Councilloresses—[our readers perhaps know that, in 
Germany, the wife bears her husband’s professional 
designation thus feminized]—Only Privy-Council- 
loresses, those ladies who, at Berlin, constitute a 
transition class between plebeianism and nobility, call 
them Lazzaroni, and do so for the sole and single 
reason that the word is foreign.t Such ladies of con- 
dition hate the German tongue, and, at most, use it 
as a thread with which to tack together various shreds 
and patches of Italian, French, and English. But 
we were speaking of more important matters, of 
Street-corner-loungers, not of would-be great ladies. 

The dress of these street occupants is very simple 
and very ragged; their jacket is usually full of holes, 
and their legs are bare. * * They stand or sit at the 
corner of a street, not far distant from a brandy- 
shop. Their disposition is affable and sturdy ; for 
ten or fifteen groschen (about a shilling or eighteen- 
pence) they will bear anything. Their subsidiary 
avocations are moving furniture, linen, &c. on wheel- 
barrows of trucks, but their main business is idle- 
ness, dram-drinking, and fighting. 

This last is their supreme pleasure. No holiday 
ends without a battle. They will sit in an evening 
in a miserable brandy-shop, smoking short pipes of 
indigenous tobacco, one leg thrown over the other, 
looking in each other’s yellow, sunburnt faces, and 
either discussing the last skrimmage, of which many 
still bear the marks, or talking politics. In politics 
every Berliner is a master, and whether or not he 
knows the locality and condition of any country, or 
even the passing events of the day, boldly stakes his 
head upon the accuracy of his vaticinations touching 
peace or war, * * Should no fair cause of quarrel 
arise spontaneously, some one will catch at the most 
harmless word, as an occasion for calling the speaker 
OX, ass, or some other of the brute species. The 
Eckensteher, thus robbed of his human dignity, re- 
turns the compliment with interest ; and when both 
parties have exhausted their stock of vituperation, 
they proceed to manual arguments. All present 
now join one side or the other, and a battle royal 
ensues, for which sticks are sought in every corner, 
legs are wrenched out of chairs and stools, and all 
manner of household implements, that never dreamt 
of participation in war, are converted into weapons. 
* * The battle over, our heroes cordially shake 
hands, and retire to rest, some at their homes, some 
in the watch-house. Next morning all are again 
lounging at their corners, breakfasting off a bit of 
bread, a slice of bacon, and copious draughts from 
the brandy-bottle, and pitying any one of their fra- 
ternity who, being unluckily hired for a job, is forced 
to toil. 

We add a colloquy upon politics, from the 
many specimens of Lesensteher conversation 
given us. We will not swear that the satire 
may not have a more extensive application. 

Lukewsky. Hark’ye, Bendemann, wilt do me a 
pleasure ? 

Bendemann. What is it ? 

L. Just be a liberal! 





tA public garden in the Au, containing trees of an 
ndred years growth, and frequented at other times by 
~ company, for the purpose of feasting upon crabs and 





t We trust the courteous reader will not suspect us of 
being a Privy Councilloress or a plural of Privy Council- 
loresses, because we used the familiar term Lazzaroni, as 
explanatory of the, to us equally foreign, Hckensteher. 





B. But what is a liberal ? 

L. What is a liberal! Dost'’n't know that? Only 
to think of such ignorance! To be a liberal is—is— 
is to be a liberal. 

B. Oh, that’s all, is it ? 

L. Now wilt be a liberal ? 

B. There’s my hand upon it. 

L. & B. Good day, Nudelwitz.—( To a third whe 
approaches). 

Nudelwitz. Good day. 

L. Tell us what thou art. 

N. How, what I am ? 

L. Ay, what are thy politics? I fear thou’rt a 
Servile. 

N. A Servile? Yes. 

L. (Giving him a box on the ear, which he re- 
turns.) —I should like to see that now! Mind, 
thou’rt not to be a Servile. 

. Why, what should I be? 

. A liberal. Wilt be a liberal? 

. A liberal? Good. 

. But art for freedom of the press? 

N. No! 

. And thou Bendemann ? 
. No! 

L. Nor I neither, so let’s go drink success to the 
liberals. 

Upon opening ‘ Leipzig as it goes and stands, 
and lives and loves,’ we looked for a sketch of 
the celebrated Fair, but find only one of the 
Sunday preceding it, which we shall extract, 
after reminding the reader that upon the con- 
tinent, Lutherans, like Catholics, consider Sun- 
day, after divine service, as a season of recrea- 
tion as well as of rest. 

Few Protestant towns can compete with Leipzig 
in Church music, and at this day’s morning service 
in the Church of Saint Nicholas, the music was finer 
even than usual. Upon leaving the sacred edifice 
and its exquisite harmony, I found myself amidst the 
din of carts, carriages, street cries, and an infernal 
street-music, resounding from twenty different quar- 
ters at once. * * 

After dinner all who pretend to elegance flock to 
the Rosenthal (rose-vale), that Alpha and Omega of 
Leipzig beauties of nature. Here they drink coffee 
(or grog, tea,—in short,any refined heverage, only not 
beer), laugh, chatter, listen to music, and smoke most 
abominably, till it is time to visit the theatre. Then 
the garden is gradually deserted by all but a few old 
stagers, and a few Leipzig wits, who remain smok- 
ing and drinking, till driven away by the coolness of 
the evening. 

I quit the Rosenthal at four o’clock, and bend my 
steps to the Ross-platz (Horse Square), where, at this 
hour, the middle and lower orders seek amusement. 
Here booth adjoins booth! In the onea gigantic ox 
is to be seen, in another awild man. A third exhi- 
bits a fat young lady, a fourth a dog from Portugal, 
never before shown in Europe! From the great me- 
nagerie resounds the roar of wild beasts ; opposite, 
tame Dutchwomen bake the best possible wafers, 
Puppet shows, theatres for dogs and monkeys, rope 
dancers, equestrian artists, raree-shows, panoramas, 
gaming-tables, fortune-tellers, hurdy-gurdies, and 
Bohemian musicians, abound. But who can reckon 
the booths for drams, beer, sausages, gingerbread, and 
pickled cucumbers? The quantity eaten and drunk 
during the three Fair-weeks, is quite beyond compus 
tation; nor is there any one moment of the whole 
period, at which persons overcome with liquor are 
not to be found here. The only rivals of the eating 
and drinking booths are the wax-work exhibitions, 
The Leipziger passes by the most splendid Panora- 
mas, Dioramas, Cosmoramas, the rarest menageries; 
but those perverted Biblical representations, ridicus 
lously misrepresented by distorted, corse-like, wax 
dolls, fix his admiration for hours, giving rise to 
gross remarks. Even the higher classes betray some- 
thing of this false taste. 

The Ross-platz attains to its highest glory from 9 
to 10 o'clock at night. Then it is often impossible 
to penetrate the human mass condensed before a 
favourite booth. All is pushing, punching, trampling, 
crushing. At this hour the male portion of the fine 
world repair hither to enjoy the scene incognito; the 
genteel Dutch booth affording, in case of need, a 
place of refuge and refreshment, 
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Here and there may be seen an elegant nymph— 
her eyes rove anxiously around—she has, it should 
seem, lost her party. If you offer your assistance 
the distressed beauty clings to your protecting arm. 
There I see two youths apparently quarrelling about 
such an errant damsel; but luckily they bethink them 
of aresource. They enter a gambling booth, and the 
dice decide which shall have the honour of escorting 
the lady. 

But we must not end with the day before the 
Fair, though that be better than the day after. 
We will transport our readers to a rural fair at 
Taucha, about six miles from Leipzig, and the 
resort of its fashionables. We will suppose all 
the hubbub already described in the Ross-platz 
transferred to Taucha, and there take up the 
description. 

This uproar resounds uninterruptedly, so long as 
the fair lasts. Where one hoarse voice dies away, 
ten Stentorian voices begin in its stead. The creak- 
ing of carriage wheels,—which not having been cal- 
culated for leaping and bounding in double quick 
time, momentarily threaten to break upon the un- 
fathomable pavement,—increases the infernal din ; 
yet not the finest fine lady of Leipzig faints away, or 
is seized with spasms, or falls into fits, as a Berlin 
elegante indisputably would. 

The Leipzig ladies occupy the best rooms of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Taucha, amongst 
whom the apothecary shines pre-eminent, receiving 
the best company. There they sit, laughing, prattling, 
jesting, drinking coffee ; thence they occasionally sally 
into the High Street, the better to see the wild hurly- 
burly of extravagant sport. 

Extravagant enough these sports in truth are! 
Students, apprentices, tradesmen, lawyers, parade the 
fair, wearing tow wigs, or grenadier caps, gold-paper 
epaulettes, gigantic spectacles, and waving paper 
banners inscribed with the words, Vivat Taucha und 
Deutschland (Taucha and Germany for ever) ! 

See the students march by the apothecary’s 
house, where the Biirgermeister (Mayor) of Leipzig 
is known to be. A hurrah! which might rouse the 
stones:of the street pavement from their deep grave, 
‘and topple down the chimneys, makes the welkin 
ring! The Mayor, smiling though embarrassed, ap- 
pears at the street door, where a thundering, thrice 
repeated Vivat! from three hundred well-practised 
student-throats, welcomes him. He returns thanks, 
attempts a speech, breaks down, and at length retreats 
in evident emotion. Another Vivat attends him into 
the house. 

Five o'clock strikes! The nobility begin to think 
of retiring. One more stroll through the fair—then 
the carriages drive to the doors, and their owners 
take leave. The sons of the Muses post themselves 
at the town gate. Every Professor, every municipal 
Councillor, every beauty, is greeted with a Vivat! 
But the justly admired actress W—— usually re- 
ceives as many Vivats as the body of Professors, the 
whole Municipal Council, and all the other Leipzig 
beauties together. How the lads’ throats stand all 
this shouting I cannot conceive. 

When the last fashionable equipage has passed, the 
students take their departure. They are followed by. 
the school-boys and apprentices, and these by the 
sober burgher families. The rear is brought up by 
the heavy , the usual term for those who are 
blackguard-like drunk, and do not reach Leipzig that 
night. * * * Leave we them by the way side, and 
turn for a moment into the Heiterblick (literally 
Cheerful Sight, a sort of half-way house between 
Leipzig and Taucha). The garden is brilliantly illu- 
minated, an excellent orchestra is playing, and the 
house is full of feasting and dancing, with such ac- 
companiments as are not uncommon at those balls 
where the dancers do not belong to the higher grades 
of society. 

We have run into greater length than we 
meant; and here, feasting and dancing in illu- 
minated gardens, we will leave German Life. 





Abel Alinutt, By the Author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ 
&c. 3vols. Bentley. 
How the author of the two works heading our 


notice, could have made the mistake he has in 
the third volume of ‘ Abel Allnutt,’ it is hard to 





guess. There are few who, after having followed 
an English story of singular pathos and sim- 
plicity and fine observation, through two-thirds 
of its career, would not, like ourselves, be an- 
noyed at being dragged half over the world in 
the remaining third, merely to find a proper in- 
strument to bring about the required close. Mr. 
Morier must have been seized with a sudden 
loss of self-confidence, or labour under a singular 
inexperience of the principles of his craft, not 
to know that such a change of scene and inci- 
dents, in a tale like this of Abel Allnut, is little 
better than the contrivance of the school girl 
mentioned by Miss Mitford, who made Orpheus 
seek his lost Eurydice among the straths and 
tartans of bonnie Scotland. 


Our readers will perceive that we are taking 
Mr. Morier to task, because we are so well 
pleased with him, that we would fain have been 
pleased altogether. It is long since we have 
met with anything more perfect of its kind than 
the Allnutt family. We love them all: Bab, the 
sententious, with her “ it stands to reason,” and 
her heart-warm kindness, and her old-fashioned 
gentlewomanly spirit: Fanny, the faded beauty, 
vain almost to giddiness, and silly almost to 
fatuity, but redeemed from both by a sweet, un- 
envying disposition: Abel, with his false teeth, 
and his flute, in the quiet times of prosperity, a 
little hen-pecked by his sisters, but taking his 
own place as man of the family, when disorder 
and distress overwhelm their fortunes. Mary, 
the heroine, is of course perfection; and we 
can sympathise even with John, the man of 
the world and the schemer, with all his head- 
strong and sanguine rashness. Here they are, 
ready grouped to our hand, in the first pages of 
the book. John has come down to Ivycote, with 
an El Dorado in his head. 


“© Well, Abel, have you heard the news? Capital 
news to be sure !” 

“* What news? exclaimed Abel, Bab, and Fanny 
with one voice. 

“* Famous news! I can tell you,’ said John. 

“* Oh, such news!’ re-echoed the gentle Mary 
in a subdued voice. 

“* What is it, pray 2” said the others. 

“* Why, they have positively found silver in the 
Coffer,’ said John, with great satisfaction in his 
manner. 

“* Have they?’ said Abel—‘ Have they? said 
Bab—*‘ Have they ?’ said Fanny, all in the various 
tones of persons who are puzzled. 

“* They have indeed,’ said John, little minding 
the ignorance of his auditors; ‘ and what’s more, we 
are to have it.’ 

“¢ Shall we indeed!’ exclaimed Bab, as if she 
now understood perfectly what was meant. ‘ Well, 
that will be nice!’ 

“* This news of the silver luckily just reached 
before I left London,’ said John, ‘ and the directors 
are full of it.’ 

“* Why, I thought we were to have it,’ said Bab. 

“* Have what ?’ said John. 

“* The silver, to be sure,’ said Bab. ‘Did not 
you think so, Abel?’ said she, turning to him. 

“*To say the truth,’ said Abel, *‘ I know not what 
to think. John says that silver has been found in 
the coffer, and that we are to have it; but which 
coffer he means, he has still to tell us.’ 

“* Papa, you said nothing about Perote, that’s 
true,’ said Mary, smiling, and amazingly amused at 
the mistake in which her uncle and aunts had fallen: 
**tis the Coffer of Perote that papa means.’ 

“* Who may Perote be,’ inquired Aunt Fanny 
with animation: ‘Is he anything to us?” 

“* No, no, my dear,’ said John, with a good- 
natured smile, as if he was recovering from a dream; 
‘you have mistaken me, or perhaps you don’t 
know.’ * 

“* The result is certain,’ said John with great con- 
fidence. * What has been done before will be done 
again. Why, Bab,’ said he, taking both her hands 


into his, and looking at her straight in the face, ‘ do 
you know that in 1825, Guadalajara coined 676,073 





pesos; Durango, 800,000; Zacatecas, 3,000,000, 
In 1810, Guanajato produced 500,000 mares ¢ 
silver, and 1500 mares of gold; Veta G 
100,000; and Catorce, 600,000 pesos.—There_ 
what do you say to that? and that with malacatis 
only, and without the aid of a single steam-enging! 

“ Bab, confounded by such a descent of hayj 
names and round numbers upon her rustic ming 
could scarcely breathe from astonishment, and dray. 
ing up a long ‘Indeed!’ from her inmost throg, 
stood staring, uncertain at the meaning of this djs 
play of knowledge. 

“* Are all those gentlemen with long name 
coiners 2’ inquired Fanny. * * 

“* And what may a malacati be >” inquired Abd, 

“© Oh,’ said Mary, who seemed to be well jy. 
formed upon every subject which interested he 
father, ‘a malacati is a large leathern bag which de 
scends to the bottom ofthe mine, and being filled, j 
drawn up to the surface by means of a large whed 
worked by horses,—is it not so, papa ?” 

“* Why, you would be as fit to be a director of , 
mining company as I am,’ said her father: ‘I think 
I must take you with me to help me.’ 

“* Do, do, my dear papa!’ exclaimed Mary with 
joy and animation shining in her expressive features; 
‘let me go with you,—I would give worlds to go with 

you!” 

“ Upon these words her uncle Abel and her aunts 
assumed the most serious gravity of aspect, and the 
first, addressing his brother, said, ‘ John, you really 
are not serious in saying this—are you ?” 

“* John,’ argued Bab, ‘ would you really sacrifice 
your daughter to the fury of naked savages, and |: 
her live in the woods upon roots and hips and hav, 
without a rag to her back, only because she is con. 
versant with the name of an outlandish bag ?’ 

“© No, no,’ said John,— no, my dears, you utterly 
mistake me—I am only joking. * * She shall stay 
quietly with you until my return: there is only one 
agreement which I wish to make, and which yo 
must all swear to; which is, that she shall not mary, 
except it be upon most unexceptionable grounis 
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«« Well, I declare!’ said Bab, opening her eyes, 
and smiling with delight as she eyed John, in whom 
she had always placed implicit confidence— well, 
that will be a capital hit! I can scarcely believe it 
notwithstanding, although I am sure you would never 
deceive us, John.” ° 

«*My scheme is this,’ said John. ‘ You must 
send an order to your bankers in London to sell your 
stock out of the Three per Cents. and to buy in 
Mexican stock. By that single operation you will, 
] dare say, get at least another two hundred a-year 
to yourselves.” 

«* Shall we indeed!’ said Bab, laying down her 
knife and fork. * Let us do it, Abel, at once.’ 

«¢ Abel,’ said Fanny, ‘ let us do it to-morrow.” 

«*T am ready to do what you like,’ said Abel ; 
*but——’ 

«¢ There is no but in the case,’ said Bab: ‘ John 
says it, and therefore it must be right. What pos- 
sible objection can you have ?” 

«You can have none,’ said Fanny, whose ima- 
gination had now fully seized all the advantages 
likely to accrue from this increase of revenue. ‘ But 
how shall we get at the bankers ?—they are gene- 
rally agreeable men, and sometimes handsome.’ * * 

“*There is wisdom in what you say,’ answered 
John ; ‘ but recollect how very differently Mexico is 
situated to other states. What greater security can 
you possibly require than a whole continent full of 
silver and gold 2’ (At these words Bab and Fanny 
looked triumphantly at Abel.) ‘ The very stones of 
the country are silver—most of the precious metals 
which now exist in the world have been produced 
from her mines—and she is about again to pour 
forth her treasures.” * * 

«¢ There—what can you say to that!’ exclaimed 
Bab. ‘No, Abel, you have no chance in argument 
vith John. No—we are resolved—we will do what 
you tell us, John—that is determined; but I want 
you to explain one thing to me which I have never 
yet understood. You tell us to sell out of the stocks 
—now what are the stocks?’ ” 

The sequel may be guessed: the Allnutts 
buy Mexican stock, and are ruined; John goes 
abroad and is lost; and the details of the increas- 
ing distresses, to which this amiable and un- 
worldly family are subjected by their credulity 
and their brother's folly, form the principal 
part of the story, and give admirable scope to 
the display of their well-imagined characters. 
Then, by way of foil, we have the Woodby group 
—we beg pardon, the Goold Woodbys:—he a 
retired stock-broker, purse-proud, prosy, and 
cold-hearted; she, vulgar and newly-plated, 
leaning upon the fashionable arm of Lady 
Thomson, a Cheltenham grandee; with their 
sn Tom, a rake and rascal after the Squire 
Thornhill pattern; and their two daughters, a 
nixture of hoydenism and sentiment ;—all good, 
and, if not new, individual. Here is a snatch of 
table-talk, which shows them in all their finery. 

“As soon as the joyful words of ‘ Dinner is hon 
the table,’ audibly pronounced by a rustic butler, 
were heard, the procession gradually proceeded to 
the scene of action; Mr. Woodby taking the lead 
with Lady Thorofield, whilst at the same time he 
threw a look of triumph towards his wife, who was 
thinking all the while that Lady Thomson was an 
il-used woman. 

“Mrs. Woodby having taken her seat where it is 
the pride of an English wife to sit—that is, at ‘ the 
head of her table,’ flanked on either side by digni- 
aries after her own heart, soon began to dispense 
her attentions to her guests in those terms of civility 
“hich in her estimation were the touchstone of good 
mreeding. * My lady, pray allow me to assist you to 
some fish._My lord, won't you be pleased to play 
vith a sweetbread 2—Won't you be ‘ prevailed’ upon 
‘o ‘try’ a kidney Mr. Simpleton Sharp, pray be 
‘induced.’_Miss Barbara Allnutt, I’m afraid there’s 
uothing here that you ‘ prefer.-—All you see before 
you, my lord, we do at home: we bake, brew, milk, 
fish, kill our own mutton, and lay our own eggs, all 
tthome—Mr. Goold Woodby will tell you the same.” 

“*T presume that your young ladies are home- 
made also,’ said Lord Demone, taking up his glass 
and looking at Mary Allnutt, with whose beauty he 
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had been particularly smitten, although he would 
fain have made the mother believe that he talked of 
her daughters. ‘ You ought not to have forgotten 
them ; they do more credit to your farm than your 


** Indeed, my lord,’ said the good lady, not seeing 
the point of his humour, ‘they have nothing to do 
with the farm ; they have had all the advantages of 
the genteelest education—we have spared nothing to 
bring them up in the best principles of perfection :° 
and then lowering her voice, in a whisper she added, 
‘And Mr. Woodby, there, is quite determined to 
give them each handsome fortunes. You see they 
are our only children, besides our son Thomas, and 
therefore we can afford to do it, and handsomely too.” 

“* But you eat nothing yourself, ma’am,’ said 
Lord Thorofield, who was an old sportsman, and 
who, having been in the field all the morning, was 
too hungry to say much. 

“ Mrs. Woodby’s principal pretensions to gen- 
tility, as far as regarded her own person, lay in three 
things: an ambition to be thought to have a weak 
stomach, her friendship for Lady Thomson, and her 
ancient lineage. In answer to Lord Thorofield’s 
accusation of eating nothing, she said, ‘ Ah, my lord, 
ever since the time of Charles the Second the Goolds 
have been famous for their bad stomachs ;—I am a 
thorough Goold, and that’s the truth of it—I never 
do eat anything myself:’ and then with a soft sigh 
added, * And that I can’t digest.’ 

“* Ah, difficulty of digestion, "tis true, is the 
general complaint now-a-days,’ remarked Simpleton 
Sharp; ‘*tis said to be the lawyer's complaint—at 
least it was so when I studied in the Temple.’ 

“* There is nothing extraordinary in that,’ said 
Demone. 

“* And wherefore?’ said his companion. 

“* Because more laws are made than can be di- 
gested,’ replied the other. 

“* Ha! ha! that’s very good !’ exclaimed Simple- 
ton Sharp; ‘I never thought of that.’ Then, turn- 
ing himself to Lady Thomson, he exclaimed, * There, 
Lady Thomson, did you hear that? Demone says 
that lawyers make more laws than we can digest—is 
not that excellent!’” 

We wish we could work out the contrast 
further, and trace the Allnutts in their down- 
ward course—follow them to London—whither 
they make their way upon the suspension of 
Mexican payments ; and relate some of the ex- 
pedients with which they attempt to better their 
fortunes; their literary plan, for instance, with 
Aunt Fanny's Eastern tale, which is capital. 
But we must stop, when we have mentioned 
the name of Mark Woodcock, the well-inten- 
tioned attorney's clerk, who proves the clue by 
which they are led out of the labyrinth of dis- 
tress and perplexity; and when we have again 
acknowledged, that in proportion as we heartily 
enjoyed the first part of the story, so were we 
vexed at the forced and artificial manner in 
which it is wound up. 








Journey round the Earth, through North Asia, 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans—[ Reise um 
die Erde, §c.\ By Adolph Erman. 

(Concluding Notice.) 
A heavy fall of snow at the end of October dif- 
fuses as universal joy, and creates as much 
bustling gaiety in Tobolsk, as a warm sunny day 
at the end of April does in London. When the 
rivers are completely frozen over, and the deep 
snow has buried all the roughness and inequa- 
lities of the ground, then begins a life of quick 
but easy motion—of extended communications 
and little labour. The sun seems to rise merely 
for the sake of keeping time; and no longer 
molesting with “ gairish eye,” he shoots his slant- 
ing beams so modestly over the snowy plains, 
that he hardly appears to vie with the calm and 
soothing charms of the lengthened twilight. 

The Russian works for one half of the year with 

matchless energy to make himself snug during 

the other; and when the time of rest comes, he 
sits down with a keen appetite to feast on his 





hoarded comforts. The delight which he ex- 
periences at having thus successfully anticipated 
the cycle of nature, is probably akin to the feel- 
ings of the bearand the marmotte, when, after re- 
tiring for their winter's sleep, they perceive that 
the snow has covered over the entrances of their 
den or burrow, and has at last tucked them in 
with its white counterpane. 

On the 22nd November, winter being steadily 
set in, Erman, half hidden in furs and deer skins, 
mounted his sledge, and set forward on his jour- 
ney to the polar circle: his route lay chiefly on 
the frozen surface of the rivers Irtuish and Obi. 
The scenic effects occurring on such a road are 
spiritedly, though briefly, hit off in the following 
sketch :— 

The moon had already risen as we left Denjikévo. 
We went at full gallop over the ice of the same arm 
of the river, between steep hills, the summits of 
which were crowned with pine trees of various spe- 
cies, in the most picturesque manner. A bright 
moonlight illumined one half of the snowy land- 
scape; while, on the right, the dark shadows of the 
hills and tall trees stretched across the way. We 
sometimes passed over places where, under shelter of 
the hills, the ice of the river was quite free from 
snow ; and then of a sudden the loud ringing of the 
horses’ hoofs was caught up by the echoes. But still 
more singular, in the wild wintry scene, sounded the 
alternate cries of the driver of the sledge and the 
rider of the leading horse ; for, as if impelled by in- 
stinct, or as if they travelled only to cry, they never 
ceased for a moment calling to the horses. 

The numerous cracks in the ice which take 
place at the commencement of the congelation, 
are always viewed by the horses with anxiety 
and suspicion. These animals slacken their 
speed as they approach the cracks ; then. snert- 
ing and pawing, when they find all strong, they 
bound across them with an alacrity arising ap- 
parently from a sense of a narrow escape from 
danger. Only three weeks before our author 
thus galloped along the rivers, he had been nearly 
tempted by the arrival of a small vessel at ‘To- 
bolsk from Beresov, to embark in it, and descend 
to the latter place by water, but relinquished 
the scheme from the fear of being arrested mid- 
way by the frost. The distance between those 
towns (about 600 miles) is easily navigated 
downwards, in eight days, by the current alone, 
and without the assistance of wind. ‘The navi- 
gation upwards, from the sea to Tobolsk, is 
favoured by the prevalent north winds, and by 
the counter-currents near the banks of the rivers. 
This is not the only instance of a river bein 
navigated upwards and downwards with eq 
facility. The Nile also, and the river of Ama- 
zons, enjoy the like advantage of a prevalent 
wind blowing freshly against the current. 

At Subotsk, not far from Denjikévo, and nearly 
under the 60th parallel of north latitude, our 
author learned that wheat and barley — 
fortyfold on the fertile soil inundated by the 
river. In this statement there is probably some 
exaggeration, even if the precariousness of the 
crops, particularly that of wheat, be left out of 
consideration, in calculating the average annual 
produce. But the energy of the Russians does 
wonders. Our author found them everywhere 
comfortably lodged, and in the midst of abun- 
dance, which they always felt a pleasure in 
hospitably sharing with the stranger. A fisher- 
man at Samérovo, near the junction of the 
Irttish and Obi, who had built himself a two- 
story house with glass windows, presented a 
lively exemplification of hardy thrift, as well as 
of the Siberian mode of thinking with respect to 
distances :— 

Though late at night, we were not allowed to leave 
this without a supper; and while the women were 
preparing it, our host, well satisfied with his lot, 
told us of his good fortune. He had fearlessly laid 
out the monstrous sum of 3000 roubles (125/. ster- 
ling) on his fine house ; for he put full confidence, 
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he said, in the river, to which he owed all that he had 
made. Summer and winter the worth of the pro- 
ductive fishery was enhanced by the proximity of the 
city. His distance from Tobolsk was reckoned, in 
winter, only 460, in summer 560 versts (respectively 
800 and 365 miles). 

The advantageous situation of Samérovo for 
trading or fishing, close to the mouths of two 
great rivers, with its fertile soil and well-stocked 
woods, is loudly celebrated by the Russian 
traders. But the place is also remarkable for 
circumstances of a different nature, and but little 
attended to, Tobolsk stands within the limits 
of a great alluvial deposit or bed of clay; and 
no stones, great or small, are seen between it 
and the Uralian Mountains, nearly 300 miles 
distant. ‘The same geological character con- 
tinues northward along the Irtuish and Obi; 
and it is at Sam4rovo, 200 miles distant from 
the Siberian capital, that the traveller first sees 
stones on the margin of the river, carried down 
probably from the Ural by the western confluents 
of the Irtvish. Yet the scenery of this river is 
by no means dull or monotonous, notwithstand- 
ing its deficiency in cliffs, pinnacles, and the 
bold prominence of rocky masses, The right 
bank is generally high, and the tall pines which, 
from its upper edge, shoot athwart the sky with 
an endless variety of grouping, are alone sufti- 
cient to engross the admiration of one who is 
alive to the beauties of nature. The left bank 
is low, and in the spring, during the melting of 
the snows, is inundated to a distance of some 
miles. Woods of aspens, elders, poplars, willows, 
birch, and pines of five or six different species, 
each kind seizing on the spot most favourable 
for its growth, clothe with diversity a too uni- 
form surface, and present a new picture at every 
winding of the stream. 

The traveller sometimes leaves the ice of the 
river, and, in order to cut across a promontory, 
ascends through one of the narrow chasms in 
the elevated eastern bank. ‘These chasms are 
truly Siberian in their origin and appearance. 
They are not, like the glens of other countries, 
obviously the time-worn channels of ancient 
water-courses, but are actually deep cracks made 
in the clay ridge by intense cold. In passing 
up and turning out of these gullies, the sledge 
is very liable to be upset; and the traveller; in 
escaping this, is subject to another inconvenience, 
for should the route lie over corn fields, the 
sledge going over the ridges, tosses like a boat 
in across sea. Branches of trees stuck firmly 
in the ice or snow mark out the road. 

Samarovo is also the southern limit of the 
winter migrations of the elk and rein-deer. A 
few Ostyak families have wandered a hundred 
miles further south than the wild co-tenants of 
their original domains. Our author was forcibly 
struck by their ichthyophagic appearance. Their 
outer garments were made of fish skin ; and, to 
render them elastic and weather-proof, were so 
besmeared with fish oil, as to be downright 
offensive. On this physical repulsiveness of the 
hard north, the sentiments of the luxurious south 
sit very oddly; and it was natural enough for 
Erman to laugh heartily when he found that 
the Ostyak women veil themselves closely in 
the presence of strangers. He ventured to raise 
the veil of one of those Siberian Amphitrites, 
but received from her areproof which convinced 
him that modesty and pride are as sensitive and 
resentful when veiled in fish skin as in Brussels 
lace. ‘The attempts made by the Russians to con- 
vert these people to Christianity have hitherto 
failed to produce any good effects, The natives 
add the rites of their new, to those of their old 
religion ; and moreover endeavour to prove the 
sincerity of their conversion, by the zeal with 
which they yield themselves up to the Christian 
vice of drunkenness, 


| Further north the aboriginal tribes wear a 
| better appearance. About eighty miles beyond 
| Samdrovo, on the island enclosed by the two great 
| branches of the Obi, our author found an Ostyak 
family living in a kind of simple affluence, and 
preserving their original customs and industry, 
unalloyed by any imitation of the Russians. 
They were occupied as much in hunting as in 
fishing. In spring they chased the reindeer; 
the fox at all seasons. Of the enmity between 
the elk and glutton, and of the manner in which 
the latter falls from a tree on the back of his 
antagonist, they related precisely what we read 
in our popular books of natural history ; but they 
acknowledged that these pleasant stories, though 
current at the fireside, wanted the confirmation 
of an eye-witness. They showed our author 
the skin of a sable, which they had recently 
caught, and which they kept in a box like a 
precious treasure; it was, in fact, half of their 
yasak, or yearly tribute. Its yellowish tint, 
which diminished its value, was ascribed by 
them to the quantity of light in the wood fre- 
quented by the animal. Their woods had been 
thinned by one of those fires which so frequently 
spread devastation in the forests of Siberia. 
These conflagrations are supposed by the Rus- 
sians to be caused by the rubbing of the boughs 
together, or by lightning. They may also origi- 
nate in the burning grass of the steppes, or the 
negligence of hunters in the woods, leaving un- 
extinguished embers behind them. Sometimes 
forests are seen blazing through an extent of 
forty or fifty miles together; nor when the 
ravaging element has been extinguished, do they 
always recover their former character and value: 
in the young forests which shoot up, the lordly 
pine is generally replaced by the birch and 
aspen. 

It was with this group of Ostyaks that our 
author first saw dogs kept exclusively for draught. 
They were as tall as a large spaniel, white, with 
a black patch or two on the neck, their black 
pointed ears well pricked up, and their bushy 
tails handsomely folded. All their movements 
displayed great life and activity. These poor 
animals receive harsh treatment in return for 
their indispensable services. While young, they 
are fondled and caressed, and kept within the 
yurts or cabins; but as soon as they arrive at 
canine years of discretion, they are turned 
abroad to find their own lodgings, and are 
severely punished as often as they attempt 
stealthily to creep into their former comfortable 
quarters. They soon learn to burrow in the 
snow near the walls of the cabin, the heat of 
their bodies making a sufficiently roomy cham- 
ber next the ground; and this is their only 
shelter during the intense cold of winter. Fish 
is their only food, and of that they receive but 
one meal a day. 

The Ostyak yokes but two dogs to his sledge, 
unlike the Siberian natives further east, who 
drive five or six pair together in a train. The 
dogs called to business yield a prompt, though 
evidently unwilling, obedience. The man then 
lifting up their hind legs, slips a loop over their 
bodies, which is fastened round their breasts, 
and also connects them with the sledge. When 
the word is given to start, away they go, at first 
with prodigious struggling and howling—all the 
canine lookers-on howling in unison with them ; 
but presently the sledge runs smoothly, and the 
noise ceases, or rather the dogs are silent, and 
the voice of the driver is alone heard. It is a 
standing joke among the Russians, that an 
Ostyak, in yoking a horse toa sledge, always 
begins by attempting to lift up the animal’s 
hind legs. But the Russians themselves, if we 
are not much mistaken, bear the ineflaceable 
traces of ancient habits, which show that they 
originally learned the charioteering art in the 





same school as the Ostyaks. Does not the 
custom of talking constantly to their 
point manifestly to those days when their a 
cestors drove, not horses, but dogs, in their dro, 
kies? 

In latitude 61° 45’, or about 100 miles fron 
Samarovo, stand the Sosnowie Yurtui, or ty, 
houses of the pine trees; and our author, Jog}. 
ing at the noble trees from which the play 
takes its name, could not help reflecting on th, 
great misconception which prevails in Euro, 
respecting the climate of Siberia. ‘The trunk y 
a tree which had fallen to the ground measure 
80 feet in length. The houses or cabins benea 
this stately grove resembled square boxes. They 
were built of large logs well plastered with chy. 
and had flat roofs. Near each of them stood, 
store-house for provisions, singularly constructej 
on four poles, at a considerable height from th 
ground. A notched pole served as a ladder 
the door. The number, and the hunger, of thog 
most expert thieves, the dogs, rendered it jn. 
possible to keep provisions in any other way 
than in these aérial magazines. The Russian 
settlers on the Irtiish in general make their 
windows of plates of talc; the richest alone ip. 
dulging in the luxury of glass. The Ostyaky 
hitherto seen by our author, used, instead of tal 
or glass, fish skin well oiled. But here, beneath 
the tall pine trees, the windows of the cabjas 
were glazed with ice. 

Beresov, 420 miles north of Tobolsk jn, 
direct line, or 600 by route, is a fur-trading 
settlement of great importance, inhabited by 
some respectable merchants, and by persons 
exiled for political offences. It stands ata litt 
distance from the left bank of the Obi, on th 
Soswa, a small stream which, running north 
ward, joins that river a few miles lower down, 





Erman first saw Beresov under the soft shade 
| of a northern midnight ; and it then struck him 
| as if it were the end of the habitable earth. The 
| prospect around it was wide and dreary. The 
| houses were half buried in snow: all was wrat 
| in silence ; nor could a trace be seen of a living 
creature. But far different were the impressions 
| made by a view of the interior of the houses, 
In this secluded spot hospitality reigns pan- 
mount among the virtues. Every one dos 
homage to the stranger. Wherever he visit, 
he is placed in the seat of honour under the 
holy images ; and as the inhabitants of the place 
are themselves all merchants and travellers, and 
active-minded, if not instructed men, they enter 
heartily into all his plans of travel, and furnish 
him with not a little valuable information. 0! 
the interior of one of these houses, our author 
makes a clever picture :— 

The apartment in which the guests are received is 
bare and ill furnished ; but from the adjoining rooms 
are brought wine and foreign sweetmeats, and after. 
wards the various curiosities, which the bearded men 
sometimes appeal to in corroboration of their stories, 
and often in the hope of awakening in their wonder 
ing guests an inclination to traffic. Storehouses here 
are only for reindeer skins and other bulky com- 
modities; but at home, as well as on his journey, the 
merchant keeps all his precious wares near him; 
and there one sees thrown whimsically one on top of 
the other, as chance ordains it, the furs of all kinds 
of vermin, guns, knives, and other arms for Russians 
and Ostyaks, packages of tea, and bones of the mam- 
moth, Russian clothing, brandy, madeira, the musk- 
bags of the beaver, needles, dried fruits from Bok- 
hara, tobacco, and other luxuries. In Europe, 4 
room crammed with such a miscellaneous collection 
might be mistaken, at first sight, for the cabinet of 
some odd old antiquary, or rather for the property- 
room of a strolling manager; besides, to the chaos 
of choice articles gathered from widely-distant coun 
tries, the ladies add their clothes and house-gear; 
for they are loth to encumber the inner apartments 
of the house, which are exclusively their own. 





Russian merchants have learned from the Tatars, 
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with whom they maintain a eonstant intercourse, to 
enure their women to seclusion 3 and these, robbed 
of the pleasures of society, find some solace in feed- 
jng their imaginations on the treasures heaped up 
ground them. . 

Erman met a Tatar merchant in Beresov, who, 

uatted on his cushion, playing the guitar, 
might be accounted one of the curiosities brought 
thither by trade. Our author sought, unsuccess- 
fully, in Marco Polo’s narrative, for an allusion 
to the commercial intercourse between the South- 
em Asiatic kingdoms and Siberia; and there- 
fore contents himself with the authority of He- 
berstein, which goes back no farther than the 
sixteenth century. Had he looked into the 
Travels of Ibn Batuta, he would have found there 
an unequivocal account of the trade on the Obi, 
as it existed in the’ beginning of the fourteenth 
century (1330) :— 

“Jn Bulgar (an ancient city, which appears to have 
been situated in the government of Orenberg), I was 
told [says the Arab traveller] of the land of darkness, 
and certainly had a great desire to go to it from 
that place. The distance, however, was that of forty 
days. I was diverted, therefore, from the under- 
taking, both on account of its great danger, and the 
little good to be derived from it. I was told that 
there was no travelling thither except upon little 
sledges, which are drawn by large dogs; and that 
during the whole of the journey the roads are covered 
with ice, upon which neither the feet of men nor 
the hoofs of beasts can take any hold. These dogs, 
however, have nails, by which their feet take firm 
hold on the ice. No one enters these parts except 
powerful merchants, each of whom has perhaps a 
hundred such sledges as these, which they load with 
provisions, drinks, and wood; for there we have 
neither trees, stones, nor houses.” 

There can be little doubt that the journey 
here described was along the Irtiish and Obi, 
as these rivers, when frozen, form an easy road 
northwards, which no sledge-drivers could have 
ever overlooked. The merchants, having reach- 
ed the land of darkness, obtained, by a silent 
traffic, sable, ermine, and other furs. 

The length of the day at Beresov, when our 
author arrived there on the 1st December, was 
about four hours anda half; and the sun, attain- 
ing a meridian altitude of little more than four 
degrees, strove in vain to pierce the clouds which 
curtained the drowsy atmosphere. But no other 
— so near the land of darkness can vie with 

resov, in the active, enterprising, kindly spirit, 
collaterally derived from mental cultivation. 
The number of educated men driven there, from 
time to time, by the vicissitudes of court favour, 
(our author found there a batch not long arrived), 
and who marry Siberian women, gives a tone to 
society ; and traces of their refinement are long 
preserved by their children, though mixed with 
the uncouthness of a wandering trader's habits. 
It was in Beresov that the three favourites of 
Peter the Great, Osterman, Dolgordkof, and 
Menschikof, ended their days. The last named 
appears to have turned devotee. His exile broke 
his spirits; and, used as he was to give the force 
ofa moral principle to the courtly maxim, 
“Principibus placuisse viris, non ultima laus 
est,” he mistook his keen regrets for pangs of 
conscience, and built a church with his own 
hands to expiate the sin of political disgrace. 

The world never saw a monument so rare and 
pregnant with instruction, as that little wooden 
church at Beresov, now unhappily fallen to de- 
cay, built out of the savings of ten roubles a day, 


(a family consisting of a wife, son, and two daugh- | 


ters being first provided for,) by a man who rose 
from the rank of a journeyman baker, crying 
“hot rolls” in the streets of Moscow, to be the 
minister of Peter the Great; who governed 
Russia during three reigns; who was on the 
point of becoming the father-in-law of the Czar 
Peter II.; and whose confiscated property, 


amassed by the avarice which ruined him, con- | those who depend on rein-deer, ramble about, 
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tained, among other things, half a million’s 
worth of jewels and 100,000 serfs. Menschikof, 
not contented with building the church, officiated 
in it as bell-ringer also; and when, after a two 
years’ exile (in 1729), he died broken hearted, 
he was interred before the door of the little 
edifice. There his remains lay unmarked, and 
almost forgotten, till 1821, when the governor 
of Tobolsk, at the desire of Demetrius Kamen- 
sky, the author of a biographical history of 
the contemporaries of Peter I., had the grave 
opened. The body, buried deep in the frozen 
earth, was found in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, and furnished relics to all the numerous 
descendants and admirers of the once great 
Menschikof. 

A curious physical observation, much ques- 
tioned by the learned, has been fully confirmed 
by our author, which is, that the earth, through- 
out the greater part of Siberia, remains frozen 
all the year round, to a greater or less depth 
according to the situation, and is only thawed 
superficially during the summer. Our readers 
will probably be seized with a fit of shivering, 
when they learn a discovery which makes * this 
goodly frame, the earth, seem,” not merely “a 
sterile promontory,” but even little better than 
an iceberg. In such a case, we feel that we 
ought not to withhold from them the dose of 
coinfort, infinitesimal though it be, which our 
considerate author allows us to administer. 

It may not be unimportant to subjoin to the 
proofs which we have added to the observations of 
our precursors, respecting the perpetual congelation 
of the earth, some confirmation also of the modifying 
circumstance of an internal source of heat. While it 
cannot be denied that the inhabitants of Yakutsk 
grow their corn on a mass of ice, thawed superficially 
to the depth of only three feet and a half, it may 
afford consolation to many, to consider that the 
frozen stratum does not reach to a greater depth 
than 600 Parisian feet, and that there, probably at 
the depth of 23,100, as in Europe at a depth of 
22,500 Parisian feet, the temperature of the interior 
of the earth is that of melted lead. 

The speculative mind, which refuses to be 
comforted by this assurance, would not be satis- 
fied although we were to calculate for it the 
exact point at which commence the streams of 
Periphlegethon. But alas! the great heat 
“down below” cannot warm the fingers, though 
it may inflame the imagination. 

Although the ground at Beresov freezes to the 
depth of five feet, yet the cultivation of barley 
aud rye has been tried there with success. 

This experiment (says our author) is of the 
greatest consequence to the Russian population of 
the place—not to satisfy their own wants, but be- 
cause bread and meal serve as money in their traffic 
with the Ostyaks and Samoveds. They are obliged 
to provide themselves with these articles from the 
governments of Tomsk and Tobolsk ; and it is reck- 
oned, that, for the annual fair of Obdorsk alone, 
640,000 pounds of meal, and 160,000 pounds of 
baked bread, are sent northward by private traders, 
besides about 360,000 pounds of meal or flour des- 
patched on account of government. 

Leaving Beresov, Erman travelled the first 
stage with horses, over a plain, inundated in 
spring, when the different branches of the Obi 
uniting, form a stream of ten or twelve miles 
wide, At the next stage he yoked, for the first 
time, rein-deer to his sledge. ‘These animals are 
not often seen in a tame state south of Beresov, 
and the reason given by all the Siberians for 
this fact is (whatever Mr. Laing may say to the 
contrary), that south of that place there is no 
moss to support them. ‘The Russian officers 
use horses as far north as Obdorsk, but hay 
must be carried thither for their support. The 
Ostyaks, who live.in villages on the rivers, keep 
dogs for their sledges, feeding them with fish ; 


from necessity, in smaller communities, often 
visiting the bills Our author found on the 
banks of the Obi a family of these nomads, 
snugly crammed together, not in a log cabin, 
but in a tent of reindeer skin. In the centre 
was the hearth, round it sat the family, the men 
stripped to their waist, that they might enjoy the 
dry air, with their feet towards the fire, and 
their backs against the sides of the deer-skin 
tent, which had the hair turned inwards. These 
people find the chase a profitable occupation in 
the vicinity of Beresov. They take there, in great 
numbers, the isatis, vulgarly called the stone 
fox (Canis lagopus), and also the fox, properly 
so called. Both these species are distinguished 
by the fur traders into many varieties. The 
beaver abounds in the Obi in the same latitude, 
and is taken, not for the sake of its fur, but for 
its musk, which bears a very high price. 

After regaling for some weeks in the odour 
of stored fish, fresh musk, and raw deer skins, 
and sneezing over fires of larch wood,—the 
smoke of which is extremely pungent, and 
equally irritating to the eyes and olfactories,— 
Erman was gratefully surprised, on entering 
Obdorsk at day-break of the 8th of December, 
by the smell of fresh bread, diffused to a wide 
distance through the still frosty air; and, on en- 
tering the house belonging to his mercantile 
friends at Beresov, he found its inmates employed 
in baking bread for the ensuing fair. Obdorsk, 
situated nearly under the polar circle, and fifty 
miles from the mouth of the River Obi, is, to 
the Russian fur traders, a point of the greatest 
importance, being the centre of the commerce 
carried on with all the tribes who wander over 
the country, from Archangel to the Yenisei, a 
distance of 1200 miles. ‘These nomad hunters 
begin to gather round the place in December, 
but the active traffic does not take place till 
February, when the Yasak, or tribute of skins, 
is also received from the Ostyaks inhabiting the 
district of Beresov. 

It was also a matter of surprise to our author 
to see the Russian naval flag waving over one of 
the houses on the banks of the river: in fact, 
here happened to be the winter quarters of the 
pilot Ivanhof, who had been seven years engag- 
ed in making a survey of the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, between the rivers Petchora and 
Obi—a coast line exceeding, probably, 1000 
miles in length. He visited and examined the 
capabilities of every creek and harbour of that 
shore which lies everywhere within the polar 
circle, and advances, in one place, as far north 
as the seventy-second parallel ; but, as the com- 
pass was his ny instrument, and the rate of 
travelling in a sledge his only measure of dis- 
tance, his work should be considered as a recog- 
nisance rather than a survey. 

Ivanhof found that the Samoyeds inhabiting 
the coasts all quit the sea shore in winter, when 
the ice sets in, and wander with their reindeer to 
the mossy hills of the interior, On the island of 
Waigatz, nevertheless, some families remain with 
their deerall the yearround. This island presents, 
to the south and east, a bold, rocky shore, in 
general about 200 feet high. But the clay slate 





rock is disposed, we presume, in nearly vertical 
| strata, for the frest and storms of winter split 
| and break it down in enormous quantities. ‘The 
adjoining seas are filled with the fragments, 
' which are often thrown back again on the shores 
of the island after having been rounded by the 
continual action of the waters. When the wind 
drives a high swell on shore, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the mouths of the rivers are, in two 
or three hours, completely dammed up by banks 
of pebbles, rising several feet above the usual 
level of the sea. 

The great value of the fisheries in the rivers 
of Siberia might well prompt the Russian 
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government to make good hydrographical sur- | 
veys of their mouths, ‘To say nothing of the | 
constant inhabitants of the fresh waters, many | 
kinds of fish begin to ascend the Obi from the 
sea in the first week of June, immediately after 
the breaking up of the ice; but we shall confine 
our attention to the most important kinds— 
namely, the sturgeon and the salmon, of which, 
among several species, those called Nelm and 
Muksum are the largest and most esteemed. 
These kinds ascend to the sources of the rivers 
1200 or 1500 miles from the ocean. The im- 
pulse which drives the inhabitants of the great 
deep to seek the retirement of brooks and rivu- 
lets, appears to affect them all at precisely the 
same time; for the distances observed between 
the different successive species, in different parts 
of the river, are found to be uniformly propor- 
tioned to their strength arid rates of swimming. 

The strong fish which lead the van may reach the 
fresh springs in the course of a,few months; the 
Nelm and Muksum salmons all turn off westward 
to the Uralian Mountains; but the fish which lag 
behind, and remain in the middle of the river after 
it has been completely frozen over, all die of the 
cramp, as the fishermen say; but probably a de- 
ficiency of atmospheric air, in their prison below 
the ice, is the true cause of the mortality which 
begins to attack them in January. ‘They crowd 
together in such multitudes on all the soft mud 
banks in the river, that the expert fisherman has 
little difficulty in taking them. The Ostyak 
lowers a large basket through an opening cut in 
the ice, and, after afew minutes’ delay, hauls it 
up full of fish. In this way he often takes 
sturgeon six feet in length. The Russian drops 
balls of clay, heated in the fire, on the banks 
frequented by the fish, and thus drives them 
into his net. Many other devices are resorted 
to in winter by the fishermen, but in the au- 
tumn, before the ice appears on the rivers, the 


fishery is carried on with nets on a grand scale, 


and with great profit. The fish are found to 
improve as they ascend higher up the river, and, 
until the sturgeons have gone above Samarovo, 
or the junction of the Irtdish and Obi, their roes 
are not ripe enough for making caviare. Our 
author seems to entertain an opinion, that only 
fish advanced in years, the oldest of their various 
tribes, ascend to the sources of the rivers, driven, 
by a peculiar instinct, to complete their func- 
tions, and end their days in peaceful retirement. 
We shall not stay to examine the merits of this 
hypothesis, but shall close our notice of the 
Siberian fisheries with the following statistical 
outline, due to the truly German diligence of our 
author :— 

The Russians at Tobolsk, who have lucrative 
fisheries on the lower part of the Obi, estimate, as 
follows, the relative numbers of the several kinds of 
fish taken—namely, for 1 sturgeon, they take 6 
nelms, 80 muksums, and 104 of the smaller kinds of 
fish in the aggregate ; or if, for the numbers of indi- 
viduals, we substitute the weight of the fish, then 
the sturgeons, nelms, muksums, and the small fish 
collectively, will be in the proportions of 5, 7, 42, 
and 112. The average weight of a sturgeon may be 
taken at 50lb, As to estimating the absolute pro- 
duce of the fisheries of the Obi, the utmost we can 
do is to approximate to its lowest limit, since the 
most considerable portion of it, being carried on by 
the Ostyaks, lies beyond the reach of computation. 
From the very moderate assumption that each of 
the 60,000 aboriginal inhabitants of the government 
of Tobolsk requires daily one pound of fish for his 
own support, and two pounds for that of his dogs, 
and that each of the 480,000 Russians consumes 
daily one-third of a pound, we deduce an annual 
consumption of 113,000,0001b. This weight requires, 
according to the proportions stated above, twenty- 
six millions of fishes—a number which, great as it is, 
may be shown, by an easy calculation, to fall far short 
of the amount of the shoals which annually ascend 
the Obi. 








Besides furs, seal skins, and other peltry, the 
Russians purchase from the natives, at the fair 
of Obdorsk, considerable quantities of fossil ivory, 
or tusks of the mammoth, which are sometimes 
found of the weight of 250lb.; the down of 
various sea fowl, and skins of geese, feathers and 
all, to the number of about 50,000 annually. 

From Obdorsk, Erman made an excursion to- 
wards the mountains in the north-west, which 
he supposed to be a continuation of the Uralian 
chain, but, on reaching a height of 1600 feet he 
was compelled, by the entreaties of his Ostyak 
and Samoyed companions, to desist from the 
attempt to proceed further. The distant moun- 
tains, apparently about 4700 feet in height, 
were entirely free from snow, and the scanty 
covering of snow on the country around, proved 
the general dryness of the atmosphere, and the 
prevalence of high winds. ‘These violent freezing 
winds, under which no tent can stand, are much 
dreaded by the natives. During this excursion, 
the thermometer fell as low as 33° below zero; 
the length of the day was only an hour and a 
half. The sun just peeped above the southern 
horizon, and the long shadows, projected over 
the wide expanse of the frozen river, had a sin- 
gular appearance. Few traces were seen of 
animal life—the caravans of the natives alone 
animated the wintry landscape. When the old 
reindeer, or dams, are yoked in the sledge, the 
young ones are sure to follow after, and away 
gallop the poor animals, in a long train, in single 
file behind the sledge of their master, who, con- 
cealing his “ human face divine,” rolls himself 
up, like a great muff, in the borrowed coats of 
his four-footed retinue. 

Throughout, his journey along the Obi, our 
author found the natives uniformly obliging, in- 
telligent, and honest; indeed, the honesty of 
the Ostyaks is proverbial among the Russians, 
They are never known to violate their oath, 
made by laying their hands on the head of a 
bear, for which animal they, in common with 
the other northern tribes, entertain a kind of 
superstitious respect, the Ostyak venerating 
the brown, the Samoyed the white bear. Yet, 
with the inconsistency, or it may be with the 
prudence, of superstition, they never scruple to 
shed the blood of that sapient and respectable 
animal; killing him first, and worshipping him 
afterwards. 

A Samoyed, armed with his knife tied to a 
pole, is not afraid to encounter a full-grown 
white bear, eight feet in length. The Samoyeds, 
however, are among the most expert of the 
northern hunters: they clothe themselves in the 
skins, and imitate, to perfection, the motions and 
cries of the kind of animal which they wish to 
decoy. ‘The white bear is almost a Samoyed in 
cunning :—he watches the retreats of the seals 
on the sea shore, completely wrapped up in snow, 
with just one paw at liberty, and impending over 
the mouth of the den. 

Our author's journey back to Tobolsk offers 
nothing novel; and we shall now let him take 
leave of the reader in his own manner, only 
remarking by the way, that Captain Cochrane 
(who, unlike Erman, seems to have travelled 
merely for the sake of showing how much ex- 
ertion a man may make to little purpose,) rode 
by far the greater part of what he, called his 
‘ Pedestrian tour” through Siberia, and expe- 
rienced, to such an extent, the hospitality of the 
people, that the expenses of his journey from 
Moscow to Irkutsk, a distance of 6000 miles by 
the road he took, fell short of one guinea. 

It would be a most agreeable result (says our 
author) if the sinister prejudices which make Siberia 
appear a barbarous and fearful place of exile, were 
to give way to the impressions of an Idyllian or 
Odyssean character, which I experienced in those 
arctic regions, Separated from my former compa- 





nions, I travelled from Irkutsk to Ochotsk, attends 
only by a single Cossack through the midst of Yakuy 
and Tonguses; and throughout Kamchatka I mix 
continually with the natives, at a distance from th 
Russian settlements. I had with me a considerabj, 
sum of money, my astronomical and other instr, 
ments attracted much curiosity, and were thought) 
be of inestimable value, yet, in the whole course ¢ 
my journey, I never once experienced an insult » 
an act of dishonesty. 
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On the Diseases of the Hip-joint, by W. Coulson 
A valuable addition to the stock of professional knoy. 
ledge concerning a painful and distressing diseay 
one in which the patient has sometimes as much tj 
suffer from the violence of the (supposed) remedies, 
from the malignity of the disease itself. Mr. Co 
treading in the footsteps of Abernethy, has directed hig 
attention to constitutional means of cure, rather thay 
to the various local counter-irritants, employed by his 
predecessors, a class of applications which have maip, 
tained their favour with the profession, as much from 
their requiring little trouble of thought in their ap. 
plication, as from their occasional utility in the trea. 
ment of the disease. The work is strictly scientific, 
and it is not an ad captandum address to canvas fo 
practice, being as remarkable for the modesty of jx 
tone, as for the professional clearness and simplicity 
of its style. To the non-professional patient it vil 
afford little information useful to himself in the 
management of his complaint ; and we would couns 
such persons to abstain from consulting it. The pe 
rusal would cause unnecessary apprehension, anj 
would contribute nothing to the chances of recovery, 
The volume ought, however, to find a place in every 
surgical library. 

Denison’s Sermons.—These discourses were deli- 
vered before the University of Oxford; and ar 
remarkable for chaste severity of style, and a logical 
strictness of reasoning not very common in modem 
pulpits. The tenth sermon, on the vision of the 
dried bones, is not in keeping with the rest; it is far 
too fanciful, and belongs to that class of compositions 
in which imagination, instead of aiding, overpower 
reason. 

The Crown Orations.—This reprint of the valuable 
commentary of Brennius on the speeches of /Eschines 
and Demosthenes in their memorable struggle for 
existence rather than fame, well deserves the atten- 
tion of classical scholars. Great care has been be. 
stowed on the text of the orations themselves, and 
some of the editor’s emendations remove difficulties 
that have been hitherto without solution. 

Dr. Nuttall’s Juvenal—An improved edition of 
Dr. Stirling’s translation, the merits of which ar 
already well known. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


PROFESSOR TURNER. 

Tur death of Dr. Turner, Professor of Chemistry 
at the University College, is a severe loss, not only 
to that Institution, of which he was one of the most 
distinguished teachers, but to the many scientific 
societies of the empire, of which he was a member ; 
and indeed to Science itself. He died on Sunday, 
12th February, at his residence at Hampstead, aged 
40, The immediate cause of his death was inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which commenced in an attack of 
influenza. He had been suffering for many years 
under chronic affection of the intéstines, by which 
his strength was extremely reduced. 

Dr. Edward Turner was born in Jamaica, but was 
early removed, for his education, to England: He 
gaduated as Doctor of Medicine in Edinburgh. 
Having determined to make Chemistry the principal 
object of his study, he went, even after taking his 
degree, to Gottingen, where he continued for two 
years devoting his whole attention, under Professor 
Stromeyer, to that science and the kindred one of 
mineralogy. He returned to Edinburgh in 1824, and 

nto lecture on his favourite science. On the 
foundation of the University of London, in 1828, he 
was appointed Professor of Chemistry at that Institu- 
tion, to the success of which, as a medical school 
especially, by hischaracter, his abilities, his indefatiga- 
ble exertions as a man of science and as a teacher, 
his prudence, and the amenity of his manners, he has 
contributed a very ample share. Hisclass has been 
large and constantly flourishing; his lectures were 
rmarkable for the -simplicity and clearness with 
vhich the most apparently complicated principles 
and facts were expounded, insomuch that he was 
considered by his pupils a model of an effective 
teacher. He always maintained and was most suc- 
cessful in showing that a course of instruction in any 
me department of knowledge may be made a high 
mental exercise, and the means of invigorating gene- 
nlly the reasoning powers. 

Asa chemist, Dr. Turner was early known as a 
most acute and original observer, and was distin- 
guished by the extent and accuracy of his knowledge 
in all departments. His * Elements of Chemistry’ 
las been for some years the text book used by almost 
all teachers. 

Dr. Turner’s first publication was a small treatise 
mthe Atomic Theory. He was the author of several 
japers in scientific periodicals, and in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Societies of Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, of both which societies he was a Fellow. 

If Dr. Turner had not been so much distinguished 
ty his enlarged intelligence, his consummate ability 
wa teacher and his fame asa chemist, he would 
have been nevertheless remarkable for his high moral 
qualities. It was impossible to have passed the 
shortest time in his society, or even to have “ looked 
inhis face,” without being struck by the extraordinary 
amenity and benevolence which were his character- 
ities. It is a fact well known to those intimately 
xquainted with him, that his temper never appeared 
nfiled, and the tranquillizing etfect of his mere 
presence on the angry feelings of others has often 
ten remarkable. 

Dr. Turner was a member of the established 
Church of England, and a strict observer of its ordi- 
unces; but he afforded an example that sincerity 
attachment to its principles is perfectly con- 
istent with the toleration, in spirit, as well as in de- 
neanour, of adverse opinions. Hisparticular religious 
totiments were never obtruded, and the strength of 
tisfeelings on the subject was known only to his 
amily and most intimate friends. 

In his last moments he was tranquil and “ perfectly 
tntent to close his career.” Exhibiting and ex- 
Messing the firmness of his faith and his full trust 
ad confidence in the redeeming effects of the suf- 
frings and merits of Christ, he had his domestics 
‘sembled around him, to witness the serenity with 
*hich he was enabled to contemplate the certain ap- 
joach of death. It is no exaggerated portraiture of 
D. Turner’s character to say, in a few words, that 
‘afforded an extraordinary instance of the com- 
wmation of the best and highest qualities, most accu- 
ate perception, enlarged intelligence, active benevo- 
ace, unaffected piety, universal charity. 

We need scarcely add, that, thus endowed, Dr. 





Turner was held in high esteem by his colleagues at | 


the College, or that by his pupils he was ardently 
beloved. To gratify principally the feelings of the 
latter, who in a body have expressed their desire for 
permission to join in paying the last tribute of respect 
to their lamented friend and teacher, his mortal 
remains will be brought this day (Saturday) to Uni- 
versity College, and removed thence, in procession, 
to the Cemetery at Kelsall Green, attended by the 
students, the professors and several eminent men 
of science, the intimates and admirers of the de- 
ceased. 








CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION. 

We alluded, some time since, to the establishment 
of this Society, and we rejoice to find that the Com- 
mittee have already given proof that they do not 
mean to let the question of the sufficiency or insuf- 
ficiency of the present no-system of education, rest as 
heretofore on vague generalities, but to put assertion 
to the test of facts; and the evidence adduced from 
the wealthy parish of Marylebone is alone sufficient, 
we should think, to rouse up the most inert and in- 
different, by the fearful proof it offers of the mass of 
ignorance, misery, and profligacy by which we are 
all surrounded. We have, in our review of Mr. 
Wyse’s book, taken leave once again to urge on the 
attention of our readers that a National System of 
Education is absolutely required, not only for the 
moral well-being, but for the prosperity of the 
country. It is well known that many nations, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, and Russia especially, 
are making great exertions to establish home manu- 
factories. Englishmen, when considering this subject, 
are too much accustomed to calculate the probabilities 
of success with exclusive reference to local cireum- 
stances, the vicinity of coal and iron, &c.; and we 
admit that in this way England has great advantages: 
but knowledge and morals are elements which must 
be taken into the calculation—they are positive 
powers ; and we know froin the labours of the Statis- 
tical Society of Manchester and others, that the bulk 
of the people of Great Britain are, for all good pur- 
poses, wholly uneducated; and this fact, and its 
consequences, are confirmed by the inquiries of the 
Central Education Society, who have pushed their 
examination farther—have gone from house to house 
and ascertained the exact condition of the members 
of each family. There is one circumstance which 
comes out in evidence, likely, we should think, to 
startle the most thoughtless, namely, that out of 
578 families with children, 508 have only one room, 
and, consequently, fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters, all sleep together. The demoralizing effects 
of this need not be pointed out, but melancholy 
proof of it came to the knowledge of the Committee, 
though of such a nature as is unfit for publication. 
We now present our readers with 


An Analysis of the Returns taken from 578 Families, 
being those Families that have Children. 


Number of houses 

Families inhabiting those houses 

Number of children 

Parents can read, or read and writ 

cannot read, &c. 

Fathers can use carpenters’ tools.... 

cannot use tools eoee 

Mothers can sew, wash, knit, &c. .. 

— cannot sew, wash, &c. 

Parents can sing or play on musical instruments 

cannot sing, &c. 

Families have books 

have not any books 

have pictures or prints .... 

have not any 

Children go to school .........+++ 

do not go to school 

can read, or read and write.. 

can neither read nor write .. 

Boys have learned to use tools.........- 

have not eoceee 

Girls have learned to sew, wash, &c. 

— have not 

Children being brought up to any trade, &c. 

not being brought up, &c. 

Average sum paid per week tor schooling 

Children paid for by parents....... socccccee 

instructed gratis 

remain at home after school 

_ play in the streets 

Families where parents are chiefly with the children 
where they are not with children ...... edee 
that are clean and healthy .. 
dirty, but healthy .... see 
dirty and unhealthy .......... ee 
much distressed ..sescceeecesecssveceeerss 


eeeeeee 
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Families have a good supply of water ..¥... 
-- have a bad supply of water 
living in confined rooms, &c. 
living in airy rooms, &c. ... 
have but one room ... 
have two rooms 


have three rooms or more, or house . 
Children sleep in same room with parents ... 

Brothels and other disorderly houses ................ 20 
Average rent per week for one room, by 136 families, 2s. 34, 
Classification of Trades. 

Carpenters ........--.. 48 | Bakers ........ 
Bricklayers ......++++ 36 | 

Smiths ..........00 ++» 8) Gardeners .. 

Painters and Glaziers .. 27 | Fishmongers 

Shoemakers 32 | Paper-hangers 

Labourers ... +++ 73 | Grocers ..... 

Coachmen, Ostlers, &c. : 

Servants .. 

Tailors 15 i ° ee 8 
Schoolmasters Miscellaneous Trades ..117 
Chimney Sweepers .. | 
Occupations not ascertained seeceeeececeees 39 

On this analysis we have only to observe, that the 
habitations of the 403 persons who could not use 
carpenters’ tools, and.’ were consequently unable 
to furnish, by heir own labour and ingenuity at 
leisure hours, any conveniences in the way of shelves, 
cupboards, &c., had generally a bare, desolate, and 
untidy appearance; that of the families having 
books, very few had any beyond a Bible and a 
Prayer-book ; that the prints and pictures were 
almost without exception miserable and unmeaning 
daubs of red, blue, and yellow ; that the number of 
children returned as being able to read, includes 
these who could but just spell over the words; and 
that there was a manifest reluctance in all parents to 
acknowledge that their children played in the streets, 
and therefore that the number reported as doing so 
is much under-rated, as was apparent to the exa- 
miners. 

This inquiry, it will be seen, has been very 
limited, but the result proves that it may be ex- 
tended according to the resources of the Com- 
mittee. It was therefore considered advisable to 
call a general meeting of the parish of Marylebone, 
which was, by consent of the vestry, held on Wed- 
nesday last at the Court House. The ever active and 
zealous Captain Brenton was called to the chair—a 
report was read by the Secretary, Mr. Duppa, to 
which we are indebted for the principal facts here 
adduced—and a Committee of Inhabitants appoint. 
ed to proceed with the inquiry, which we trust will 
be carried on with spirit and perseverance; the 
amount required does not, we understand, exceed 
200/., which is to be raised by subscription. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Proposals, somewhat visionary we fear, have been 
lately issued by Mr. E. H. Barker, for the establish- 
ment of a Library, to contain exclusively books of 
history. In connexion with the Library is to be 
formed an Historical Society—Historical Lectures 
are also to be given—and rare and choice tracts re- 
lating to English history are to be published by the 
Socicty. * If,” says the Projector, * there be occasion 
for Societies like the Astronomical, Geographical, 
Geological, Meteorological, Philological, and Statis- 
tical, it can scarcely be said that there is no necessity 
for an Historical Society.” The practicability of the 
plan, he continues, rests on its obvious utility, “on 
the ascertained fact that the owners of one of the 
finest houses in Lincoln's Inn Fields have consented 
to make arrangements for giving early possession of 
that house to the Committee of the Institution, and 
also to erect at their expense additional buildings 
with a splendid Lecture-Room, on the condition 
of receiving a liberal rent for the outlay and accom- 
modation :—it also rests on the further fact, that one 
eminent Bookseller has offered to supply a very large 
amount of books for prompt payment of one moiety 
of the cost, trusting to the future funds of the Insti- 
tution for the payment of the other moiety, and on 
the firm belief that other booksellers will be ready 
to act on the same understanding ;—it rests on” 
but perhaps the reader will agree with us, that the 
Institution has already been shown to rest on a basis 
sufficiently original, and that we need not proceed 
with further particulars, 

We learn, from the Merthyr Guardian, that the 
more feasible project, the establishment of a Societ; 
for the publication of Welsh Manuscripts, to whic 
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we alluded some time since, is about to be realized. 
The preliminary measures, says the writer, have been 
conducted with energy, spirit, and discretion, and fur- 
nish grounds for auguring future success; and we 
heartily concur with him in the hope “that all ge- 
nuine Welshmen,” and Englishmen too we may add, 
“according to their means, will exert themselves to 
give effect to the objects contemplated, and enable 
the Society to act with efficiency.” 

Of home news, in the way of literary gossip, we hear 
little. It will, however, be satisfactory to our readers 
to know, that the trustees of the British Museum have 
gone even beyond the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; and that the Mu- 
seum will be open to the public every day, except 
Sundays, including the Holydays— commencing 
Faster Monday. The number of visitors continues to 
increase. 9,000 persons visited the Museum in one 
day of the last year; and the whole number during 
the latter period was 383,000! 

The announcements of new books are few and un- 
important. We remember since our last report only 
—‘ Modern India ; or, Illustrations of the Resources 
and Capabilities of Hindoostan,’ by Dr. Spry, of the 
Bengal Medical Staff—t Temples Ancient and Mo- 
dern ; or, Notes on Church Architecture,’ by Mr, 
Bardwell, Architect—and ‘ An Exploratory Voyage 
along the West Coast of Africa, and the Narrative 
of a Campaign in Kafferland in 1835, by Capt. J. 
E. Alexander. 

The Committee appointed by the French Minister 
to take into consideration the question relative to an 
international law of copyright, has made its report— 
recommending, in substance, that the publication, 
in France, of foreign works, without the consent of 
the author, shall be prohibited in all cases where the 
nation to which the writer belongs offers a like pro- 
tection to French authors—that no pirated edition 
of a work shall, under like circumstances, be imported 
into France; nor shall it be lawful to import French 
works, though originally exported, within five years. 
This last regulation, we presume, is intended as a 
protection against fraud. 

It is with much pleasure we announce the elec- 


tion of Captain Beaufort as foreign corresponding 
Member of the French Academy, in the room of the 
late M. Lislet Geoffroy. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 
bin the Evening.—Admittance, Is. ; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 16.—The Earl of Burlington, V.P., in the 
chair, 

The remaining part of Mr. Skey’s paper, ‘On 
the Elementary Structure of Muscular Fibre of 
Animal and Organic Life,’ was read; and also a 
paper ‘ On the Reflex Action of the Spinal Marrow,’ 
by Marshall Hall, M.D. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb.13.—Sir John Barrow, President, in the chair. 
The following papers were read :— 

1. An account of the ascent of the RiverCourantine, 
the boundary between British and Dutch Guyana, in 
October, 1836, by Robert H. Schomburgk, Esq. 

In a former number of the Atheneumt we noticed 
Mr. Schomburgk’s arrival at the post of Oredla, 
being about forty miles distant from the sea, and the 
station of the post-holder appointed to watch over 
the traffic on the river. After some difficulty, he 
here engaged Indians, both Arrawaaks and Caribs, 
to man his corrials or canoes, for the expedition to- 
wards the sources of the river. The natives in this 
neighbourhood, who may amount to about four hun- 
dred, have lately begun to assist wood-cutters in 
felling timber, and preparing staves; but the want 
of honesty shown in the contracts for work with the 
Indians will, as soon as discovered, do more injury 
than the friends of civilization will, for some time, 
be enabled to remedy. Would it not be possible to 
guard the Indian against the imposition of the 
colonist ? 

The river Courantine is here 1230 yards wide, or 
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about three times the width of the Thames at Wa- 
terloo Bridge ; the average rise of the tide about six 
feet, with a depth of water, even in the dry season, 
for vessels of nearly 100 tons, Its first, or sea reach, 
for about sixty miles, runs in a north and south di- 
rection, between banks about twelve feet in height, 
wooded with all the valuable timber trees so abun- 
dant in this fertile country. 

At Siprouta, a small chain of hills causes the river 
to describe a circle of twenty miles, above which, in 
latitude 5° north, it flows in a direct line from the 
west for more than fifty miles, and exactly at right 
angles to its previous course. 

Here, for the first time, at a distance of about 
seventy iniles from the coast, rocks are seen in situ. 
At the entrance of the river Calababa from the 
Dutch or eastern shore, its banks were covered with 
shrubs of the wild Arnotto, overrun by the splendid 
flowers of the Cassia calyantha, Some miles further 
many large boulders of white sandstone are heaped 
up on a projecting point, and would afford valu- 
able building materials when required at some 
future day. 

In longitude 57° 40’, the most westerly point of 
the Courantine, the river again makes an abrupt 
turn, and flows, in its usual course, from the south. 
The bed of the stream is now much interrupted by 
rocky islets, and spreads out to upwards of a mile in 
breadth ; a very striking feature, was almost a forest 
of lacis, so numerous was this beautiful aquatic 
plant, whose thickly set lilac flowers formed a strong 
contrast to the otherwise barren granitic rocks, On 
one immense boulder many gigantic figures were 
rudely sculptured, similar to those before observed 
on the banks of the river Essequibo. 

A few miles further south the river Courantine 
presented one of those scenes of confusion charac- 
teristic of the rivers of Guyana—piles of granitic 
boulders, between which the river forces itself a pas- 
sage, forming innumerable rapids ; in one spot the 
trunk of a large tree, brought down by the floods, 
had been lodged full twenty feet above the present 
level of the river, forming a bridge, connecting two 
of these masses of rock, and bearing witness to the 
vast body of water which must traverse this country 
during the rainy season. 

In latitude 4° 21’ N., longitude 57° 35’ W., a 
barrier of rocks extended across the river, which 
precipitated itself over them in three separate cata- 
racts, one of which was forty feet high. From hence, 
for five miles to the southward, a granitic tract 
extends, through which the river rushes, forming a 
series of falls and rapids, presenting an impassable 
barrier to any further passage for boats. 

The river at this spot, about 100 miles from the 
coast, was still a stream 900 yards wide, where, on 
many of our old maps, its sources are placed. It is 
remarkable, that although their outlets are separated 
by a distance of more than 90 and 100 miles respec- 
tively, the Courantine is here only twelve miles 
distant from the river Demerary, and about thirty 
miles from the Essequibo—thus pointing to their 
sources probably in the same range of mountains. 
At the extreme south point reached by the expe- 
dition, in latitude 4° 16’ N., the barometer marked 
530 feet above the sea—thus showing an average 
rise of about five feet in a mile from the coast. 

Foiled in this attempt to reach the Sierra Acaray, 
or line of separation of waters between the basins of 
the Amazons and the Essequibo, Mr. Schomburgk 
returned to Berbice, whence he again started, on 
the 25th November, in hopes of gaining his object 
by tracing that river to its source. 

2. Observations on the unexplored parts of North 
and North-western Australia, by G. W. Earl, Esq. 

At the moment that an Expedition is fitting out 
to explore the unknown portions of the coast of 
Australia, and to complete the survey of Bass’s and 
Torres’s Straits, the remarks of a practical sailor, 
who has traversed more than 4000 miles of coast in 
the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, and who, 
by his acquaintance with the Malay language, has 
had much intercourse with the natives who navigate 
these seas, are peculiarly interesting. 


Mr. Earl says,—‘‘ During my numerous voyages | t 
| first who published it, has very learnedly supplied 


in the Indian Ocean, I have invariably remarked 
there was great resemblance in all those parts of 
the coast which possess similar geographical features, 
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which afford communication between seas ; and 
does not appear to be any reason why this regen, 
blance should not extend to those portions of ¢}, 
coast of Australia, which have the same climate,a, 
under the influence of the same winds, and whig 
may be almost considered a part of the say 
country.” 

The places which may be deemed of the chig 
interest in this vast island, are the gulf of C 
taria on the north, and Dampier’s Archipelago » 
the north-west coast, 

The former, as is well known, is a deep gulf, 4 
miles long from north to south, by about 300 wids, 
the shores of which were explored by Flinders jy 
1802, but, from circumstances, that able nayi 
was prevented examining them accurately. Towanj 
the bottom of the gulf he could not approach tly 
land, on account of a mud bank, which extended fy 
out to seaward, on which he found only two fathom 
and a half of water. 

Now, the mouths of most rivers in the intertropiey 
parts of Eastern Asia are similarly situated—witney 
that of Palembang in Sumatra, the Sambas on the 
west coast of Borneo, and more especially thy 
Meinam at the bottom of the gulf of Siam; and th 
great resemblance between the last-named anj 
the gulf of Carpentaria, would lead to the conclusign 
that a river will be found there also. This is furthe 
corroborated by the Bighis, the trepang fisher 
from Macassar, who annually visit the gulf: and jt 
may he asked, what else becomes of the heavy raiy 
which fall during the north-west monsoon? They 
reasons, and the general report of the natives, lead 
Mr. Earl to conclude that one or more rivers wil 
be found in this gulf, and that the coast opposit 
Pellew’s Islands is deserving of the closest examj- 
nation. 

Another very important spot is the opening m 
the north-west coast behind Dampier’s land, which 
was penetrated by Captain King about thirty mila, 
“ whence no land was to be seen to the southward,” 
The extraordinary rise of the tides here, namely, 
thirty-seven feet, and the absence of continuow 
land, would lead to the supposition that a deep inlet 
existed; but another remarkable fact, noticed, but 
not commented upon, by Captain King, is the ex 
treme irregularity of the trade wind, This partof 
the coast, in about 17° south latitude, must be cor 
sidered quite within the limits of the south-east trade 
wind, and also subject to a regular land and sm 
breeze ; yet it appears from Captain King’s observe 
tions, that by day, instead of a strong sea breew 
setting in, it was usually calm; and that by night the 
south-east wind regained its force, and blew strong— 
an anomaly which Mr. Earl suggestsmay beaccounted 
for by a great inland sea, the cold air over which 
would supply the vacuum caused by the rarefaction 
of the air over its heated shores by day, and thusthe 
trade wind would be held in suspension. By night, 
however, when the land had become cooled, the brew 
from the inland sea would not be required, and th 
south-east trade wind would be permitted to hold 
its course. “ Thus only (says Mr. Earl) it seem 
this anomaly may be accounted for.” 

It is remarkable, that all the recent accounls 
from Swan River, gleaned from the natives, tend t 
confirm the probability of the existence of such at 
inland sea, 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Feb. 9.._H. Hallam, Esq. in the chair. 

The Secretary concluded the reading of Mr. 
Hogg’s ‘ Notice of two Roman Inscriptions, relative 
to the conquest of Britain by the Emperor Claudius 
Cesar,’ Ke. 

As one of these inscriptions was proved by Mr. 
Hogg to be spurious, and copied from the other, the 
present report will be confined to that which alone 
is authentic, and worth notice. 

The inscription consists of the beginnings of nine 
lines. It was discovered by the writer, in the year 
1826, in a wall belonging to the Barberini Palace at 
Rome. Its existence was by no means previously 
unknown, having attracted the attention of several 
antiquaries; one of whom, Gauges de’ Gozze, the 


the lost portion of the lines. The whole, as thus ! 
stored, is given in Donati’s *‘ Roma Antiqua, # 


whether navigable rivers, shallow creeks, or straits | follows :— 
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TI. CLAVdio Drusi f. Cxsari 
AVGVsto Germanico Pio 
PONTIFICi max. Trib. Pot. ix. 
COS. V. 1Mperatori xvi. Patri Patriai 
SENATVS. POPVlusque Romanus quod 
REGES, BRIVanniai perduelles sine 
VLLA. LACT Vra celeriter coeperit 
GENTESQ. Ex um Orchadum 
PRIMVS. INDICLO facto R, Imperio adicerit. 

In proceeding to comment on the parts of the in- 
seription separately, Mr. Hogg showed that, although 
the prenomen Jmp. is omitted, it belongs to Clau- 
dius the fifth Roman Emperor. The cognomen of 
Germanicus this emperor assumed from his father 
Drusus, to whom, and to his posterity, it was given 
by the senate. For the titular formula, Trib. Pot. 
1X. Cos. V. Imperatori XVI, he proposed, Trib, Pot. 
XI. Cos. V. Imp. XXII. i. e. “ Tribunitia Potestate 
undecimim, Consul designatus quintim, Imperator 
vigesimim secundim,” whence the date is ascer- 
tained to have been the eleventh vear of the reign 
of Claudius, in his fifth consulship; which, as he 
came to the throrie A.U.C. 794, was A.U.C, 804, or 
A.D. 51. Having indicated the incompetence of the 
authorities—Eutropius, Jerome, Orosius, and Cas- 
siodorus—from whom, as asserting that Claudius an- 
nexed the Orkneys to the Roman Empire, Gauges 
de’ Gozze and the editor of Donati appear to have 
completed the eighth line, he suggested, as probably 
amore correct restcration, Genfesque insularum ex- 
tremarum, or, extremas orbis terrai; while the last 
line, which was also eyidently supplied from the 
same writers, he altered to Primus indicio facto I. R. 
addidit. 

The oceasion of the inscription having been erect- 
ed to Claudius at the above date, includes historical 
circumstances of great interest to ourselves. 

We are told by Tacitus (Annal. 1. xii. ¢, 3] ~37), 
that Publius Ostorius, Propretor of Britain, having 
already defeated several of the British tribes, marched 
against the fierce Silures, who, under their renowned 
chief Caractacus, advanced into the country of the 
Ordovices, and fortified a steep place in the moun- 
tains; that they were there attacked by Ostorius, 
and, after an obstinate battle and vast slaughter, 
the Romans gained a complete victory. The wife 
and daughter of Caractacus being taken captive, 
and his brothers having surrendered themselves, the 
king himself sought the protection of Queen Cartis- 
mandua, by whom he was basely delivered up to the 
conqueror. The royal captives were sent to Rome, 
where they were exhibited, with great pomp, before 
the Roman people, who were purposely assembled 
by Claudius to witness the triumph, an elaborate 
description of which is given by the historian. The 
word used here by Tacitus is, indeed, not triumph, but 
spectacle— insigne spectaculum” ; but the expres- 
sion, in regard to the same event, in his history 
(l. iii, c. 5) previously written, and in which he is 
morelikely to have observed strictaccuracy,provesthat 
he used that term as synonymous with “ triumphus” 
—‘capto per dolum (he writes) rege Caractaco, in- 
struxisse ériumphum Claudii Cesaris videbatur.” 

Suetonius mentions a triumph of Claudius Cesar, 
which took place A.U.C. 797, immediately after his 
expedition to Britain; but which we must not con- 
found with this, wherein Caractacus appeared, which 
occurred seven years later. The notice of the latter 
would, no doubt, have appeared in the Annals, most 
likely in the ninth and tenth books, had those books 
been extant. Mr. Hogg proved, from a variety of 
particulars, that there is no reasonable ground what- 
ever for calling in question the fact, that the Em- 
peror Claudius received two triumphs at Rome, one 
on the occasion of his own return from Britain, the 
other on the return of his victorious general, Ostorius. 

A further light was thrown upon the subject, by 
referring to the circumstances under which the 
inscription was originally found. It was discovered 
in the beginning of the Via Flaminia, in the Piazza 
Sciarra, where formerly was an arch, which Ferrucci 
and other writers on the antiquities of Rome believe 
to have been the arch of Claudius. On the same 
spot have been likewise discovered an antique tesse- 
lated pavement, some fluted columns ‘of African 
marble, the trunk of a statue of a captive Briton, 
several pilasters, and other remains. 

Mr. Cullimore read a paper, written by himself, 
On the Epoch of Amon-me-Ramses the Great, as 
determined by the Astronomical Sculptures in his 
Palace at Thebes,’ Among the chief desiderata of 








the recovered monumental history of Egypt, is the 
direct connexion of one or more of the catalogued 
reigns of the best age of these records, with known 
eras of history, which, if obtained, would necessarily 
settle the disputed chronology of this interesting 
period in the progress of human civilization and art. 
In a former paper, read before the Society, the writer 
had shown, that this object was, in some degree, sup- 
plied by an alabaster Scarabwan Calendar, in the 
collection of Mr.J. Sams, which bears the prenominal 
shield of Thothmos Mera, and appears to connect 
that Monarch’s reign with the origin of the canicular 
eycle, B.C. 13251321, which Theon attributes to 
Menophres—a name differing from that of Mera 
or Meris only in common orthographical variations. 
This epoch likewise corresponds with the age of 
Maris, according to Herodotus—900 years anterior 
to that historian’s visit to Egypt in the latter half of 
the fifth century B.C. The purpose of the present 
memoir was to show, that the astronomical remains 
of Amon-me-Ramses, the Ramesses Miamoun of 
Manetho, (who was the seventh successor of Mera, 
and the constructor of the Chronological Tablet of 
Abydos,) furnish coinciding results, fixing the date 
of the ceiling of his palace of the Memnonium to 
the year B.C. 1138, or 180 years lower than the epoch 
of Mera. This epoch was obtained by means of an 
intricate calculation, from a comparison of the seulp- 
tures of the Memnonium, with those on the portico 
of the temple of Apollinopolis Magna, the modern 
Edfon, which belong to the period of the Lagida— 
those being the only two known examples, in which 
the monuments present us with the hieroglyphic 
physical notation of the year complete. The above 
date of the Memnonium corresponds with the forty- 
third year of the reign of Amon-me-Ramses, accord- 
ing to the writer's calculation. 

In remarkable agreement with this, is the eanicu- 
lar epoch used among the astronomers of Persia, 
which recurred in the years B.C. 1136 and A.D, 325, 
at the interval of 1460 years. The elements of this 
epoch being strictly Egyptian, there cannot exist a 
doubt of its introduction from Egypt; and that 
the arms of Amon-me-Ramses extended into the 
Persian dominions, is indisputable, both from written 
and monumental history. It follows, that in the 
Persian canicular epoch B.C. 1136, we obtain a 
confirmation of the era of Ramses furnished by 
his sculptures, B.C. 1138, and that, comparing 
these results with the previously determined epoch 
of Mera, the chronology of the monumental line 
of Pharaohs supplied by the Tablet of Abydos, in 
correspondence with Manetho’s eighteenth Dios- 
politan dynasty, is fixed on a firm astronomical basis; 
so that this line must have flourished from about the 
commencement of the fifteenth to that of the eleventh 
century B.C.,or between the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt, and the Jewish monarchy, in agreement 
with the testimony of Josephus and all original au- 
thorities, who uniformly refer the Exode to the reign 
of Amos, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty. The 
writer acknowledged his obligations, in this disquisi- 
tion, to the work of the learned astronomer M. Biot, 
on the erratic Egyptian year, which has furnished 
hierologists with an accurate copy of the astronomi- 
cal seulptures from the ceiling of the Memnonium, 





Mepico-Boranicat Socirty.—Feb.8.—Earl Stan- 
hope, President, in the chair.—Dr. Ryan made some 
observations on the defects of the late edition of the 
Pharmacopeia of the London College of Physicians, 
and suggested the combination of the three British 
Colleges, so that one uniformity of system in the 
preparation of remedies shoul’l be adopted in the 
United Kingdom. This, it wag stated, had been de- 
sired by the London College, but declined by those 
of Edinburgh and Dublin, partly on account of a | 
vested power in the copyrights of these publications 
by the booksellers of those cities. 

Institute or Britisu Arcuitects.—Feb. 6.— 
Earl de Grey, President, in the chair.—Messrs. | 
Faraday and Greenhough were admitted Honorary | 
Members, and W. R. Hamilton, Esq. was transferred | 
from the class of Honorary Members to that of 
Honorary Fellows. The Royal, Charter, recently | 
granted at the solicitation of the President, was 
brought forward and presented to the members. Mr. | 
Donaldson read an address from the Council on the | 





occasion, in which he congratulated the members on 
having :eceived the charter of incorporation, which 
might be considered a proud era in the annals of the 
profession, which had now the gratification of being 
represented by a body duly constituted and sane- 
tioned by the Government, and placed under the pre- 
tection of the laws of the realm. Mr. Donaldson 
also read a memoir of the late Sir John Soane, with 
a review of his works and character as an artist. 





Numismatic Sociery.—The first ordinary meet- 
ing of this Society took place at the rooms of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, on Thursday, January 
26th, when an augmentation of more than fift 
members since the general meeting, was announced. 
Edward Hawkins, Esq. F.R.S. &c, was called to 
the chair. Among the communications read was, 
one addressed by Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. to the pre- 
sident, on the farthings of Queen Anne, Among 
the objcets for which the Society has been established 
may he enumerated, the promotion of the study of 
medallic history, in connexion with the rest of the 
contemporary antiquities of nations, from which the 
former has hitherto been too much separated, and 
many important illustrations of history, chronology, 
geography, mythology, art, and criticism, in most 
of its departments, which result from a comparison 
of the coins, and other inscriptions ascending to the 
eighth century before the christian era, consequently 
overlooked ; to induce the collectors of coins and 
medals to come forward from their hiding places— 
many of the most extensive private collections bein 
almost wholly unknown to the republic of anti- 
quaries ; to illustrate the history of the circulating 
media of nations, from the weighed shekels of Abra- 
ham, until the present age; and to afford to the 
collectors and the dealers reciprocally, opportunities 
of producing and viewing rare and important speci- 
mens, which, from the want of such a medium of 
communication, have hitherto been too often lost to 
the cause of learning and truth. 

Asumorean Society. Oxford, Feb.6.—Mr. Holme, 
of C.C.C., read a paper on the formation and habjts 
of the British aquatic coleoptera, which are included 
in the sections Hydradephaga and Philhydrida of 
Macleay, and exhibited specimens which showed 
the voracity of some species of the genus Dyticus, 
and concluded by drawing the attention of the mem- 
bers to the question whether the mole cricket is 
able to swim, which Mr, Curtis thinks probable, from 
the resistance which the thorax and elytra offer te 
water. Mr. Duncan read a paper, in which he gave 
an outline of the progressive developement of ani- 
mals from their embryo to their perfect state, espe- 
cially of the frog—of one species of which, the Rana 
paradoxa, he exhibited a specimen in the tadpole 
state, nearly transformed. 

A discussion ensued, in which Dr, Buckland and 
other members took a part. Dr, Daubeny exhibited 
some specimens of Lycopedium pallescens, which re- 
vives and expands when placed in water. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society eseeeesceeesees TWO Py 
Sar. { Artists’ Conversazione ........+.+++.+Eight. 
Westminster Medical Society ......Eight. 
Mon. oovccceee 
Architectural Society 
Civil Engineers ,...9+++es0++ 
Linnean Society.......++++ 
Horticultural Society. ,.....+++++++++ 1 
Geological Society ...... Perri Tir 
Web. { Medijco-Botanical Society..... 
Society of Arts.......+.+ ee . 
Royal Society ........++++ sevcnces a Eight. 
Tuwn.| Royal Society of Literature.......... four. 
Society of Antiquaries .......++0++++ Eight. 
Royal Institution,......+.++++++ ++reeg p- Eight, 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, CINDERELLA; and THE PANTOMIME. 
Fee dey PIZARRO ( Rolla, Mr. ic. Forrest) ;and BLUE BEARD, 
‘Tuesday, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; and other Entertainy 
ments. 
Wednesday, No Performance. 


Tues, 


Frat. 





ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 

On Monday, First time, a New Operatic Burletta, b Mrs. 8. 

Tact, in'Two Acts, entitled THE FRENCH REFU 
Characters by Mr. M. Barnett, Mr. Gardner, Mr, Saville 
Mad. Sala, Miss J. Smith, and Miss Allison; after which THE 
ENCHANTED HOWE coy en, er. Brabem Sherasmin 
Mr. Harley ; Reiza, Miss Rainforth ;) to conclude 1 

UAKER (Steady, Mr. Leffler; Solemen, Mr. Harley; Gillian, 
Miss Rainforth). 
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VOCAL CONCERTS. 
he immediate Patronage aA H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
The POURT H_CONCER ie a’ the Hanover-square 
XT, the 20th a: when will be per- 
*LAS MUSIC, including : 
,* eas, Scena from Der 
rom the 16th Mass, Haydn ; Pur- 
ebbe, Spofforth, Stevens, and 
rd Mornington ; ’and Madrigals by Wilbye and L. Marenzio. 
Mrs. Anderson will play a Concerto on the Pianoforte. 
Single eye to these Concerts, Half-e-Guines each, may 
be had of the Members of the V onal net 
3, Regent-square. ‘ARD TAYLOR, Sec. 


Lyceum.—Opera ” Buffa.—_We were gratified, 
though not surprised, to see the crowded audience 
this day week assembled to assist at the revival of 
Mozart’s ‘ Figaro.” The managers, we imagine, are 


sloria, 
cell's last Cantata; Glees by 





of their season—we hope that they will bear the fact 
in mind, and shape their proceedings accordingly in 
future years. We cannot but express our satisfaction 
at the style in which ‘Le Nozze’ was performed ; 
the artists employed in it were obviously rather bent 
on doing justice to Mozart, than on displaying compass 
of voice or powers of execution :—it is a rare thing, 


| tion of them, put forth certain marks of discontent. 


| having explained the causes of certain little hitches 
: a : . - , | which seemed to have taken place in the perfor- 
sepenting having deferred this to such a late period | mance, good-humour was restored, and nothing was 


| may go there, pay their money, sit down and safely 


in these days, to hear an opera sung precisely as it | 


is written; yet such was the case on Saturday. 
Signora Giannoni was very graceful and impassioned 
as the Contessa; she was encored both in ‘ Porgi 
amor,’ and ‘ Dove sono,’ and sustained her part 


| return of Mr. Liston, “the autocrat of all the” low- 


in the concerted pieces with an ease and aplomb, | 


which prove her either to be © sound musician, or | spirits, and the nightly fulness of the house has shown 


to have been admirably trained on the present 
occasion. Blasis was arch and lively to a wish as 
Susanna—she narrowly escaped being called upon 
to repeat her ‘ Voi che sapete,’ and was encored 
with Ronconi (Ji Conte), in‘ Crudel perche.’ Miss 
Glossop, too, did her best with the little part of 
Marcellina. Miss Wyndham was less successful 
as the Page than she has hitherto been; she will 
presently learn, we hope, that to be at ease upon the 
stage does not of necessity imply being familiar : we 
should like her to show the world, that an English 
songstress can keep the golden mean _ between 
awkwardness and forwardness. Signor Bellini looks 
avery good Figaro, and acts with proper vivacity : 
he too sung his music carefully, and was encored in 
‘Non piu andrai.’ We may say exactly as much of 
Signor Ronconi—and then add, that, if the powers 
of these gentlemen were not quite equal to their 
several parts, they are so much the worthier of praise 
for the agreeable impression they made on the 
audience. Signor Catone took the part of Basilio, 
and sung it, without either condescension or neglect 
—we have marked one to his credit for his thorough 
good taste on this occasion. In short, we have only 
further to express our regret that ‘Le Nozze’ cannot 
have an extended run. It is to be repeated to- 
night for the benefit of Madame Gannoni. 





Mr. Forrest has returned to Drury Lane, and has 
been drawing good houses. The ‘ Mountain Sylph’ 
and ‘Cinderella’ have also proved attractive ; and, 
altogether, this Theatre has been doing “as well as 
could be expected” under the circumstances of its 
reduced prices. Whether these prices can support 
a National Theatre of the larger growth in such a 
manner as to enable it to produce its pieces with a 
becoming degree of splendour, remains to be proved ; 
we fear not, but we must state, in justice to Mr. 
Bunn, that we have as yet perceived no attempt on 
his part to curtail the plays he has given of their fair 
proportions, or to introduce a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish system of economy into the scenic and decora- 
tive departments. 

Covent Garden, during the temporary absence of 
Mr. Macready, has no tragedian of sufficient power 
to stand against Mr. Forrest at the other house, and 
the re-appearance of the former gentleman has 
therefore naturally become desirable for its health. 
Mr. Hamblin, who has returned from America after, 
we believe, some twelve years absence, came out in 
Hamlet on Monday, and was well received by the 
audience present. After so long an interval it may 
almost be considered as a first appearance, and con- 
sequently is entitled to the same allowance for 
embarrassment ; making this, and making even more 
on account of indisposition, under which we fancied 
he was labouring, we must still express a fear that 
his Hamiet at all events will not prove attractive. 
He may make a stronger impression in some other 
character, and if so we shall feel great pleasure in 
reporting it. Mr, T. P. Cooke has been acting some 








of his laborious sailor parts ; but those which he has 
played are so old and so worn, that they have lost 
their magnetic power, and we therefore miss the 
audiences which used to follow him, 

As needle faithful to the pole. 

The Adelphi has produced this week a new bur- 
lesque called ‘ Douglas.’ We were a little late on 
the first night, and only caught its tail upon the 
curtain falling, on which the audience, at least a por- 


It proved, however, of a passing nature, for Mr. 
Reeve came on to give it out for repetition, and, 


heard but applause. We recommend the Adelphi 
visitors at all times to put unlimited confidence in 
Mr. Yates: he understands them better than they 
understand themselves ; and when he manages they 


prepare to laugh or weep (as the piece they are 
about to see may be marked “ comic” or “serious” 
in the bills) without giving themselves the trouble of 
thinking. 

At the Olympic since the first moment of the 


Comedians, the tide of mirth has flowed uninterrupt- 
edly. He has come back in capital health and 


unequivocally the delight of the Town at seeing this 
“ Giant” of Comedy “ refreshed.” 





MISCELLANEA 

Euphrates Expedition.—Letters have been receiv- 
ed of a late date, and the following extracts are from 
the Hampshire Telegraph:—* After the loss of the 
Tigris, the Euphrates went on with the survey, and 
met with no serious impediment or accident until 
we arrived at Limloon. Here begin the marshes of 
that name, which extend forty-eight miles, and are 
very intricate, the main channel becoming narrow, 
sometimes not more than thirty-five feet wide, with 
extremely sharp turnings every two hundred yards: 
our wheels got very much damaged, and the vessel 
heavily strained. We thought ourselves fortunate 
in getting through this part as well as we did. Im- 
mediately below the marshes we had our first and 
only brush with the Arabs, who are a bad set here, 
and managed very soon to quarrel with us, in hopes 
of plundering the vessel ; it ended in a short engage- 
ment with them, when four of them were killed ; 
no one was hurt in the steamer. From the marshes 
downwards the river is very broad and deep, so that 
we arrived at Bussora on the 10th of June, two days 
after our fight. Finding no stores in that miserable 
hole, or even a plank for refitting, the Colonel de- 
cided on making what proved to be a most dangerous 
voyage to Bushire. The vessel rolled so much at 
sea, that she was in imminent danger of going over ; 
but we managed to get safe in, and immediately 
commenced refitting, or rather rebuilding the upper 
works of our vessel, being assisted by the Honorable 
East India Company’s cruizers, two of which vessels 
are generally lying here. During our stay here, the 
Bombay government sent up a fast-sailing vessel, 
laden with stores and provisions for us, which was a 
most welcome arrival, as we have not been living in | 
a first-rate style; in fact, during the land transport | 
several lives might have been saved, had we been 
provided with the common necessaries of life. 
Having finished our refit, and unshipped the funnel, 
we were towed back to the river by the Company’s | 
Elphinstone, and arrived all safe at Passore on the | 
Ist of September. We have since been seventy 
miles up the Kar@on, which river was found to be, | 
so far, easy navigation, with not less than six feet of | 
water, this being the low season. On the 13th of | 
September, the mail, which we have now on board, 
arrived at Mohamra, 120 miles below Bussora, | 
where we were lying; and, as another and more | 
important one is expected shortly by a steamer from 
India, the Colonel has decided to take this one up 
the Tigris river to Bagdad, so that we may return 
again to Horna in time for the next one. The Ex- | 
pedition has, all along, been carried on with perfect | 
harmony, notwithstanding the different professions | 
which are mixed together. —September 19.—We 
this day arrived at Bagdad, having been very much 
delayed on the passage up for the want of fuel, 





The upper half of this river is very bad, being fyj 
of shoals—Bagdad, the celebrated city of the Cg. 
liphs! is a dirty, ill-built town, with two OF thre 
rather pretty mosques, which show well from th 
river; the bazaars are better than at Aleppo, by 
Smyrna and Alexandria are far superior in everr, 
thing ; since the plague, the population is estimate 
at 25,000. The Colonel has received very good ney, 
from England, the ministers being well satisfied wig, 
our proceedings, and authorizing \ us to continue.” 

Bonite.—The following extracts are from a lett 
written on board the Bonite, dated Valparaiso_ 
* To-day (21st June) we are at Valparaiso ; onthe 
25th of May we doubled Cape Horn, which js , 
Paradise for marine painters. Nature in this Comer 
of the globe never ceases to be terrible and mayjestic. 
in the midst of her inaccessible horrors she seems ty 
defy the pencil; and even her sky is more livid thay 
anywhere else. Imagine a solitude with such a sky, 
waters without sun! "N othing can be more monoty, 
nous were it not for the momentary intervals, durin 
which the fog breaks, and through which the albe. 
trosses and petrels drag their heav y and weary flight, 
* * Our friend E., in his character of Naturalis, o 
rather Marauder of the productions of nature, is un. 
ceasingly at work. He cuts, salts, skins, pickle, 
and tickets everything. Iwill answer for it that ve 
shall be well provisioned, and the savans of France 
on our return will get us custom in Europe, for] 
take my share with my Mollusca and Crustacea, likea 
master. E. is indefatigable ; his excursions inland 
at Valparaiso have been wonderfully productive; 
he possesses notes and geological proofs of the lifting 
up of the soil, which are almost incredible. * * We 
start to morrow for Callao.” 

Persoon.—The learned botanist of the Cape of 
Good Hope, M. Persoon, is now no more; he die 
at Paris in a very advanced age, having lived ther 
since he enjoyed a pension from his Government, 
which was granted to him on giving up his Herbarium 
to the Museum at Leyden. His works on Crypto. 
gamea are excellent, and his Enchiridium Botanicum 
is one of the most useful works of its kind which 
have been published. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana.—In the discussions 
which have taken place in America, respecting Ri. 
chardson’s Dictionary, first published in the Eney. 
clopedia, a writer, who avows himself to have been 
one of the original proprietors of that work, mentions 
in proof of its merit, that when the Encyclopadia 
was projected, Coleridge, to whom is ascribed the 
General Introduction or Preliminary Treatise on 
Method, sat in conclave with a committee, among 
whose members were some of the ablest and most 
scientific men that could be brought together in 
England, for the purpose of selecting persons, 
whom they should solicit to become coadjutos 
in that work. We may add another circumstance 
or two, relating to this Encyclopedia, not wholly 
uninteresting. The clerical portion of the com. 
mittee referred to, were not members of the Church 
of England; when, however, the publishing fim, 
which had, single-handed, undertaken the work, 
became bankrupt, the property was purchased bya 


| number of other booksellers, at the head of whom 


stood the late Mr. Mawman. Mr. Mawman plumed 
himself on his great connexions in the Church, and 
on the strength of these allies he determined to 
build a church edifice upon a dissenting foundation, 
and put forth his announcements boldly asserting 
that the ‘ Metropolitana’ was the only Encyclopedia 
which had ever been hatched under the guardian 
wing of the English Church! He had reason to 


| repent of this; many of the original subscribers 


were dissenters, and immedi: ately withdrew their 
subscriptions; and it is a curious fact, we believe, 
that of all the contributors to the five first parts of 
the work, only two continued their co-operation, 
Mr. Richardson and Mr. Peter Barlow. 

Aloe.—An aloe is now in flower in the Botanic 
Garden at Copenhagen, a rarity which has not been 
seen there since 1745. The stem of this plant is !8 


feet high ; it bears 22 branches and more than 3000 
buds and flowers, the leaves cover a circumference 


of 26 feet. 


Bison.—The great Bison of the Menageric of the 
Jardin des Plantes is dead, at the age of twelve 
years ; it was born in that place, of parents which 
_ came from North America. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


OCIETY for INQUIRING into the EDU- 
5 ) CATIONS ped | GENES AL CONDITION ofthe CHILD- 
the POOR in the PARISH of ST. MARYLEBONE. 
a C eting bold. aa Weanegnay last, the 15th Inst., by Per- 
ion of the Vestry, at the Court House, Marylebone-lane, 
CAPTAIN TRENTON, R_N..in the Chair,—it was resolv 
“ That the Meeting do form itself into a Society, for the pur- 
of Inquiring into the State of Education and General 
Eeauition % 4 shee “Ty Se be appointed <<. some 
Committee o an inte: 
“Tast 8 wer to add to ther Numbe 


n present, with 
Gentleme: 4 ” ave obligingly consented ~ Teceive 


sir Claude Scott & Co. 
subscriptions. 





THE DUCHESS OF BERRY’S BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY. 
ATALOGUE de la riche Bibliothéque de 
Rosny, dans laquelle se trouve les grands et beaux ou- 
vrages a ee a tant anciens que modernes, publiés en France, 
en Italie, dont plusieurs sur vélin, avec les dessins originaux. 
This splendid Library, which is removed from Rosny, her 
Grace's late residence, embraces a splendid collection of the 
finest works of modern literature, principally on large vellum 
paper, and bound in the most magnificent manner, with her 
arms on the sides. It also contains 86 Manuscripts of great 
antiquity. Ly oy Fire-arms, and the Helmet of the cele- 
rated 
The Sale will take place at Paris on the 20th instant, and the 
28 following Gays,! i the rooms of Bossange, pére, Rue de Riche- 
lieu, No. 60. Cotalosue to be had, price 5s. 





ENTRAL ‘SOCIETY of EDUCATION. 


PRESIDE 
The Right Hon. LoaD. = MAN, 'c *Cuier Justice of the 


NGS 





March will be published, by by Messrs. Taylor & Walton, 
‘Booksellers and Publishers to the Society, Upper Gower-street, 
"hi First Work of the Central Society of Educa- 


sting of Papers by the followine “Gentlemen : 
iifdylas WA SE, Esq AKEI ‘B. HAW 
IDER R ALLEY 





M.P., 
Esq. M.P., “DE MORG AN, Esq. 
i AY. wr “ICH, Esa G. Re PORTER, Esa. F 
together with the RESULTS of the ‘STATIST I- 
DPE gUIRIES of the SOCIETY. 1 vol. 12mo., containing 
a . price 5s, 
Subscribers of 1/. per annum are entitled to this Series of the 


Works of the Society. 
B. F. DUPPA, i Hon. Sec. 
4! New w Square, | incoln’s 8 Inn. 











Sales by 2 Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
CLASSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
», Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Feb. 18), and on MONDAY, and 
two following days; among which are, 
N Foto, Dugdale’s St. Paul’s—Burton’s Leices- 
tershire—Life of Sir Leoline Jenkins, 2 vols.—Speed’s Great 
Britain — —Moule’s Great Britain—Skelton’s Ancient Armour, 2 
vol: \s—Brown n's Fasciculus Ecclesiasticarum, 2 vols.—Cardani 
Opera, 8 vols. —IN QuarTo, Encyclopedia Britannica and Sup- 
plement, 26 vols. calf—Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 18 
vols. Philosophical Transactions, 18 vols.—Britton’s Cathedrals 
—Ciceronis Opera, Oliveti, 9 vols, —Virgilii Opera, Burmanni, 4 
yols.—Whiter’s Etymological Dictionary, 3 vols.—Facciolati 
Lexicon, 2 vols.—Ottley’s History of Engraving, 2 vols.—Adam 
Clarke’s Bible, 8 vols.—Dupin, Bibliotheque Eccle: siastique, | 19 
vols. —AND_ IN Octavo, Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Scott’s 
Poetical and Prose Works (new edit.)—(Euvres de Voltaire, fine 
plates, 63 vols. L.p.—CEuvres de la Sage, 12 vols. —Galerie du 
Napoleor 1, 11 vols. mor.—European Sceneries, 5 vols.—Chalmers’ 
p 21 vols.—Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols.— Warburton’s 
$, 12 wale. —Horne’s Introduction, 4 vols.—Milner’s Church 
ie ory, 5 vols.—Neale’s Puritans, 5 vols.—Luciani Opera, Hem- 
sterhusii, 10 vols. —Diodorus Siculus, Wesselingii, 11 vols.— 
Prony a Reiske, 6 vols. 
—, inclading ‘the Reports. 
Sw n, Walke ze seeeh, nasse, Douglas 
LARGE "SE RIES OF PARLIAMENTA RY REPORTS, &e. 
IME _OF AU roonaPe LETTE 
Of eminent Theatric al Characters and Musical C or &e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price ls.) had at the Rooms. 


On THURSDAY, Feb. 23, and following Day, 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 
REMAINDERS, VALUABLE COPPERPLATES, &c. 
Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
*.* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stoe ek, upon, Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 

2. eet-street 














of Cooper, Merivale, 









VALUABLE BOOKS, 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
%4, High Holborn, on THURSDAY, Feb. 23, 1837, and follow- 
ing days, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely ; : including 
TALPY’S Delphin Classics, 185 vols. large 

paper, complete—Journals of the Houses of Lords and 

Commons, 147 vols.—British Essayists, by Chalmers, 38 vols.— 

Waverley Novels, 48 vols. half-russia—Walpole’s Painters, by 

Dall way, India proofs, 5 vols. large paper— Wilson and Buona- 
rie’s American Ornithology, col. plates, 3 vols. ——eemeawater 
reatises—W ood’s Athenee Oxoniensis, by Bliss, 4 vols.—Tod 

Johnson's Dictionary, 3 vols.—Skelton's Ancient Armour, ven 

—Hoare’s Wiltshire, 2 vols. large pap per—Beauties of the Court 

of Charles I1., large pap or—Lewis's Sketches of the Alhambra— 

Berry's Heraldry, 3vols. large paper—Coney's Ancient Cathe- 

drals—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols. a ws oe s Gallery—Cunning- 

ham's Cabinet Gallery, 2 vols.—Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 vols.— 

European Sceneries—Also the Works of Baxter, Byron, Burns, 

Crabhe, Hallam, Hall, Ben Jonson, Mitford, Hooke, Gibbon, 

Hume, Smollett, &c _—Coke upon Littleton, by Butler, 2 oan 3 

andother Law Books.—Stationery, Paper Hangings, &e. 

Catalogues are preparing 
*s* Money advanced, and the utmost Sttention paid tothe 
Arrangement and Sale of Libraries, Small Parcels Zz Books, 
Duplicates of Circulating Libraries, Engravings, &c. 








CHINESE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, ETC, 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by Mr. HODGSON, at his Great 
Room, 192, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY NEXT, Feb. 23, at 12, 
AVALUABLE AND CURIOUS IMPORTATION OF 
HINESE DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS, 
comprising interesting Views of the Scenery, Manners 
and Customs of the Chinese—Upwards of 800 Landscapes and 
wher Engravings, by Old Masters—Modern Views of the English 
st, by Turner, Cooke, &c.— oe Collection of Scrap 
Prints, Studies, Foreign Vi iews, Mz aps, & rc. 
To be viewed, and C; ot adios had. 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER for SALE.— 
For SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, under the Pizection 
of the Conet of Bankru “the COPYRIGHT of THE HAMP- 
SHIRE TELEGR. APH NES W SPAPER, printed week! Ay Ports- 
mouth, and the sixth in point of circulation of the Provincial 
8s, proved by the Parliamentary return. Its ny iples are 
liberal, without ultra violence. The purchaser will be expected 
to take the type, which is in very good condition, and. all the 
fixtures and furniture of the office at a fair valuation ; ; and may 
ve the option of purchasing the present book debts at a fixed 
sum, or of collecting them at a per centage, giving security for 
thesame. An persons desirous of aking this concern are re- 

quested to mal ake application to Messrs. ones, Ny eeins, & Co. 
Wholesale stationers, Aldgate, London ; Mr. William Harrison, 
er: Portsmouth ; Messrs. Smith & Weir, solicitors, Cooper's 
ndon. The sale is ordered to take place at the Auction 

Mart, London, on Tuesday, the 18th of Apri 








wie 





s, & Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough- street. 
‘Also yey pores by the same Booksell llers. 
Supplement to their general Catalogue, containing 
all the best Publications published on the Continent since 1830. 
The prices are marked—the shilling for the franc. 


R. Day is, BOOKSELLER, Kingsgate- 
HESTER, Offers to the London Re 
RENEW iD re OPY RIGHT of ¢ THE Post CAPTAIN This 
book was the parent of the present race of Sea Novels; and 
Captain Glascock, in his Naval Sketch Book, has done the au- 
thor the honour to appeal to his page as an authority for decid- 
ing the genuine import of a nautical phrase. Mr. Southey, like- 
wise, in the Annual Review, article,‘ Davis's Travels.’ is unqualitied 
in his praise of the author, i insisting that he can conduct a nar- 
rative in “as omens a manner as ever  Cognees a sailor 
inthe wrens < of Smolle' r the verse of Falc« 
The RIG HT of THE LIFE of THOMAS CHATTER- 
TON has ~ ha od to J. Davis.—Address as above. 


J ANTED, a YOUTH of genteel address as a 
PUPIL to an eminent ENGRAV ER. He must havea 
knowledge of and a partiality for Drawing; the advantages he 
will receive are of a superior nature; an ‘the usual premium 
will be required. Letters, post paid, stating particulars, are to 
io ea to J. L., Messrs. Bennett & Saul,30, Bucklersbury, 
ondon 


at TISH and FOREIGN BANKING COM- 
ANY, (Le Banque Anglo-Etrangére), 32, Lombard-street, 
Shed for the convenience of Bankers, Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and others, having payments to make or monies to 
receive abroad ; and for the ac pe of Travellers or 
British Residents in Foreign Cas Countri 
ERIC ‘k EE. HORNEMAN, 
Managing Director. 


HURTON’S (late BULL & CHURTON’S) 
British and Foreign Public Subscription Library, 26, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


TERMS 
First Class—The Year 
Second Class—The Yea 
Extra Class—The Year 
The Cataloy ue, containing mo 20,000 volumes of 
Standard Works, in the English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish Languages, can be had on application. 
* The Duplicates from this Library are offered annually to 
Suiseribers at less than half price. 
OUNTRY BOOK CLUBS are supplied, at 
the following terms, with Books from CHURTON’S PUB- 
LIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square 
aw "LASS IL. —Clubs paying 6. 6s. 


























> “than 








the Year, are entitled to 20 








Vv os. at one time, including 10 V ols. of the newest Works. 
I1.—Clubs auying 8/. 8s. the Year, are entitled to 30 
v Sy at gue, me including 15 Vols. of the newest Works. 
CLASS ‘lubs paying 10/. 10s. the Year, are entitled to 


2 at at my time, two-thirds of which may be of the newest 
ork 
Cc LASS IV.—Clubs paying 13/. 13s. the Year, are entitled to 
36 Vols. at one time, including 25 Vols. of the newest Works. 
CLASS V.—Clubs paying 16/. 16s. the Year, are entitled to 42 
Vols.. including 30 Vols. at one time of the newest Works. 
And so on, adding 2/. 2s. for every additional 6 volumes required. 


a TATION CARDS.—Lariviere’s 

Perforated Invitation Cards, which form Transparent 
Writing, with Envelopes rforated and Embossed, are now 
ready, and together form the most elegant mode of sending In- 
vitations ever presented to the } ber se rd and Gentry. The Trade 
may be supplied at the Agents, Riddle & Meymott, 25, Pater- 
noster-row, Lond on. 





Unique 


This day is re- mublished, and to be had of all Bookselle rs. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 

Curious and Unique Literary Present. intended as a sweet 

Offering of Kindness or Affection. 
Ts ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK 
FOR THE YEAR 1837. 


|THE ENGLISH 

Bijou 
ALMANACK 
-" ie | for1837, ’ by 

ree Quarters | With Seven F y 

Portraits and Malt on Inch. 

Poetical 
Illustrations 
By L. E.L. 








S1ze, 


of an Inch, 





A Portrait of MADAME MALIBRAN, with one of her favourite 
Airs from the Opera of * The Maid of Artois,’ expressly ar- 
ranged with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by Mr. Baife, for 
this Work, and tributary Lines by L. E. L. 


Beautifully bound, with gilt edges, and enclosed in a s. d, 
highly-embellished CBSO ce cere cccese cocedeccoccces cceceese ¢ 

Elegantly bound in extra MOrocco.....cccsseesssseee esonnsce 8 

Extra cases, neatly covered with velvet or morocco, each 2 6 


* Like pe f wtan me his little Almanack is now unique, 
though its pet/te beauties must be seen to be estimated. For our 
part, we have not seen so pretty and useful a little trifle to lie 
upon a boudoir-table, pier-slab, or encognure, as is the English 
Bijou tor 1837. "—The Mirror. 

“Its portraits are quite as like as hundreds published on a 
magnificent plan, and its illustrations, b i. L., are as easy 
to read as her are difficult to forget. T e tributes to Malibran 
are as graceful as they are ingenious as * works of Art.’”’—Court 
Journal. 

“ And, to crown all, a rondo from ‘The Maid of Artois.’ A 
humming-bird might possibly read and whistle it....The Por- 
trait of Madame de Beriot is so accurate, and at the same time 
a choice little piece of art. It might easily be set in a ring.” — 
Musical World. 

“The ‘Bijou Almanack’ is one of the curiosities of literature 
which D'Israeli will have to celebrate in his next edition.’ 
"Vooken: A bank Great_Russell-street, th 

ondon chloss, 42, Grea usse >to. » Opposite the 
British Museum ; and sold by all Booksellers 





WORDSWORTH’S See es } re 
Just er Tt Vol. IV 
THE POETI CAL” “WORKS 


WILLIAM W ‘ORDSWORTH. 
To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, bound 


in cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





NEW es ee AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
LOUDON, F.L.S 
N ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING; 
comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening, includ- 
ing all the latest Improvements, &c. New edition, greatly en- 
larged and improv y with nearly 1000 Engravings on 
pp. 1310. 1 vol. 8vo. ai. 

Encyclopedia of ” Agriculture ; 3 comprising the 
Theory and Practice of the “V aluation, Transfer, Laying-out, 
Improvement, and Management of Landed Property; and the 
Cultivation and Ec onomy of the Animal and Vegetable Produc-~ 
tions of Agriculture ; ipelading the latest Improvements, &e. 
With nearly Thirteen Hundred Engravings on Wood. 1 large 
vol. 8vo. 2rd edition, with a SuprPLEMENT, containing all 
recent Improvements, 27. 10s. bds. : 

Encyclopedia of Plants; comprising the Descri 
tion, Specific Character, ( ulture, History, Application in the 
Arts, and every other desirable Particular, respecting all the 
Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. 
With nearly Ten Thousand Epqrevings on on Wood. 2nd edition, 
corrected. 1 large vol. Svo. 2/. 13s 

Hortus Britannicus; a C: atalogue of all the Plants 
indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. Part1, 
Linnewan Arrangement ; Part 2 , Jussieuan Arrangement. 8vo. 
23s. 6d. in cloth. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


Next week will be published :— 


lL 
. Ee a ee 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of 
Cc OMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATIO 
Hiestrated with Maps and Plans. 
By J M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
New edition, corre scted aa improved, with a new and enlarged 
SuprLement to December 1836, 
1 thick vol. avo. (pp. 1386), 50s. half-vellum. SupPLEMaNnt 
separately, 7 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT : 
With English Note 
By the Rev. S. T. BL OOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
8 Th 1 thick vol. 12mo. espe 180. in cloth. . ledged 
e present work is intended to supply an acknow 

desideratum, namely, a School Edition of the Greek Testament, 
with Notes; and is also utonded as an Introduction to the 
Editor's larger work, in 2 vols. Se 


THE SPIRIT of the WOODS. 
al 8vo. with 26 beautifully-coloured Engravings, 30s. hf-bd. 
Thee trees shall be my books, and i in their barks my thoughts 
rm character." 





THE MOR au’ of FLOWERS. 
With Twenty-three beautifully-coloured Wiptes. 
Third edition, royal Svo. 30s. half-bound 


Mr. James's New Romance. 
TqTit 3 vols. 
isin .'n A G. P. Wy JAMES, ness a 0 
uthor of ‘The tipsy,’ * a of Burgun ne in @ 
Thousand,” ‘John Memsten Hall Fis. 
On — Ist, 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By the Rev. C. THIRD WALL, Fellow of’ Trinity College, Camb. 
ol. IV. Fep. 3vo. 6s. in cloth 
On — lst, 


CONVERSATIONS on MINERALOGY. 
New edition, with Additions and Corrections, and Plates by 
Mr. and Miss Lowry. 
2 vols. tame. 


THE CULTIVATION of the GRAPE VINE on Open 


By CLEMENT HOARE. 
New edition, with Additions, 
Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


BOOKS just published by Mr. MURRAY. 


I. 
A CORRECT REPORT of the SPEECHES 
of the Right Hon. SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart., at Gl 


6th edition, beautifully printed, with a Portrait of Sir Ro! 
Peel. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


avo. 
London : 





II. 
THE POCKET BYRON. 
Vol. Il. of an entirely New Edition of the 
Works of Lord Byron, in Ten Pocket Volumes, 
including the whole of the Notes given in the Edition of 1833. 
Beautifully printed, and embeljished with a Portrait and MS 


nette Title-page. ice only Three Shillings and Sixpence eaci 
Volume, handsomely bound and g 


ilt. 
Vol. L. contains CHILDE HAROL D complete. 
Vols. Il. and II1., BYRON'’S TALES complete. 
lil. 


An Introduction to the Literary History of the 
XVth, XVI, and XVIIth Centuries. 


y HENRY HAL — Vol. I. 8vo. 15s, 


The Duke of Wellington’ 's Despatches during his 
various Campaigns. Compiled from authentic Documents. 
By Lieut.-Colonel GURWOOD. Vol. VII. 8vo. 20s. 
Vv. 
Portugal, Galicia, and the Basque Provinces of 
Spain. Described from Notes of a Journ those Count . 
By an ENGLISH NOBLEMAN. Suis pene 


A New Life of Goldsmith, from original Sources, 
and comprising narperens oops blishe d Letters, &e. 
AMES PRIOR, Esq 
Author of the® ie of Burke.” 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Vil. 
Conversations on Nature and Art, for the Informa- 
tion and Amusement of Young Persons 
yaLADY. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. half-bound, 
London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 








be. day is publishe 
REEK EXERCISES, adapted to Matthie’s 
and other Grook Grammars. 
y JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 
Part I. Dac pe OUR CONJUGATION, and GOVERNMENT 
of PREPOSITIONS. 8vo. 6s. 
Part II. SYNTAX. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
sonn Murray, Alhemarle-street. 





is day is published, 2 vols. post 5 
HE HIGHLAN DERS of SC OTLAN YD; 

their Origin, History, and Antiquities. With a Sketch of 

their Manners and Customs, and an Account of the Clans into 

which they were divided, and of the State of Society which ex- 
isted among them. 

ILLIAM F. SKENE. 
John Merray. Albemafle-street. 
In a few Ne EL a Mapand nearly 70 Plates. 2 vols. avo. 
bs IN v4 R E 


E. 





T RA } t 
nf - a PASHLE Af ALN 
Fellow of Trinity College, ¢ atbntige, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
BISHOP ape ne eee a MONS. 
w days, 3 vo 
ARISH SERMONS. on the LESSONS, the 
GOSPEL, or the EPISTLE, for eserd Sunday in the Year. 
Preached in the Parish Chutch of Hodne ele. 
y the late REGIN. ALD HEE Rh, M.A, 
Rector of dad and afterwards Lord bishop of Calcutta. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In a few days, illustrated with 13 Plates by Alken, and a Portrait | 








‘of Nimrod, by Danie! Maclise, R.A., 8v 
HE CHACE—THE TU RF__AND THE 
ROAD. By NIMROD. 


Consioting of the popular Series of Papers origi fnaliy prserted 8 in 
e@ Quarterly Reriew, revised and auzment 
John Murray, Albetarle-street. 





In a few days, with Landscape Mlustrations of th cenery of 
Goldsmith: s Life and Works, an ENTIRELY NE W EDL TION, 


rit E “WORKS of GOLDSMITH. Now first 
collected, with many Original Pieces, and others hitherto 
unknown to be the Author's, with Notes. 
By JAMES PRIOR, Esq., Author of the ‘ L in of Burke.’ 
John Murray. Albemarle-stree 








In a few days. in 1 vol. &vo., aiastrates with 45 Es igravings, con- 

sisting of Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes of Au tographs, 

rinted uniformly with all the Octavo Editions of * Boswell’s 
Lite } Johnson, and ‘Johnson's Works,” 





N 8 OF NIT AN As 
= A SUPPLEMENT to BOSWELL’S JOHNSON: 
Being Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. Johnson. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
UNIFORM WITIL THE WORKS OF BYRON, scott, 
AND CR: “pe 
The only complete edition, in Is. fear . each, of 
OSWELLS LIFE of “JOHNSON, with the 
sof Mr. CROKER, SIR WALTER SCOTT, LORD 





Not 
STOWEL ” MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &c., anda Selection 
from the best Agnot ations of preceding Editors. 
»hn Murray, Albem 
This it is published, price be. Avo. boar 
EMARKS on the SLANDING ORDE RS 
and RESOLUTIONS of the last SESSION of PARLIA- 
MENT relating to RAILW ANG ; with Practical Instructions 
for their Observance, and som estions for their Improve- 
ment. By A PARLIAMENT At tY AGENT. 
Published by. J. |. Bigg & Son. 53, Parlis 


In 17 vols. uniform “— she wW ‘orks of Scott and ( ‘rabbe 


HEC OMPLETE  WORKSof LORD BYRON, 
comprising his POETRY, LE TTE _ and JOURNALS, 
and his LIFE by THOMAS MOORE 
Now first collected and arranged, and ‘Hustrated with Notes 
rom 
‘ George Ellis, 
Thomas Campbell, 
Rev. H. Milman, 
The omas Moore, 




















nent-stre e et. 











Sir Walter Scott, 
Francis Jefire ‘ys 
Professor Wilson, 
Bishop Heber | 
~G, ockhart, 
John Murray, Albemarle a-street. 


CRABBE'S P< a’ ICAL _ WORKS, in E ight Vols., 
S¢ sg Hee ag he BYRON 
8vo. 5s 
HE POETIC AL WwW ORKS “of "the REV. 
GEORGE CR Agee, with his LETTERS and JOURNALS, 
and his LIFE by h 
Sir Walter Scott s s ~ re rabbe's Poems, “I have a set for my 
cabin at Abbotsford as well asin town. The clearness and ac- 
curacy of his painting, whether natural or moral, renders, I have 
often remarked, his poetry generally delightful to those whose 
youth might m: ake them inse ensible to the other beauties with 
which it abounds. *—Sir Walter Scot 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle-street. 
Now ready. in &vo. price 3s. 6d. 
A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
ONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 


ith their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers 

‘ontaining ue BOOKS published in London since December 
1834, to December 1836 inclusive. 

London : published by Robert Bent, Literary Advertiser 
Office, Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, in 8vo. price 16s. P 
The London Catalogue of Books, containing the 
Books published in London, and those altered in Size and Price, 
from the Year 1814 to December 1834. 


THE SYSTEM PURSUED IN THE MODEL SCHOOLS 
OF THE GLASGOW NORMAL SEMINARY. 
Just published, price 3s. cloth, 2nd edition, P 
HE TRAINING SYSTEM adopted in the 
Model Schools of the Glasgow Educational Society; a 
Manual for Infant and Juvenile Schools, which includes a Sys- 
tem of Moral Training suited to the C —_— of large Towns. 
By DAVID STOW, 

One of the Seer ies of the Glasgow Educational Society. 

a This i is a valua little book on education, and deserves to 
be read not only by teachers, but also and especially by parents.”’ 

— Sheffield Independent. 

“ This is an able, useful, and most amusing book. It will be 
productive of wee h benefit to hundreds and thousands of the 
risin genera ation. ""— New castle Mercury. 

his waleae. ‘should be in the hanils, not only of every in- 
structor of youth, but of every parent and guardian... The 
present manual is at once elegantly and cheaply got up."’— 
Berwick and Kelso Warder, 








similar to 














| FArey, "RECOLLECTIONS. chiclly 












—_ BLESSINGTON'S NEW — 
n a few days, in 3 vols. post 
HE VIeTr: MS of SOCIETY. 
y the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
—_— BOYLE’S NEW tence 
na few da 8, aves. post 8 
SrA E ~RISONER. 


HE 
y MISS M. L. ios YLE. 
Saunders & pA, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * ALMACKS 
REVISITED.’ 
ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE M ARR IED UNMARRIED. 


By the Avthor of ‘ Almacks Revisited.’ 
Saunders & ¢ Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





This day i is ‘published, price ls. 6d 
LE TTE R to HENRY WILLIAM TAN. 
CRED, Esq. M.P,, on the BALLOT, by the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER C ROME, D. F.R.S. M.R.S.L. 
ondon: § 








opkin, Marshall é 
IRISH POOR LAWS. 
VILS of the STATE of IRELAND: 


Cause and their Reme dy—A Poor Law. 
By JOHN REVANS. 
Second E dition, ‘setiead and corrected, 2s. 6d. 
John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


his day, in crown Svo, with 26 Illustrations, price 128, 
EA UTIES OF THE COUNTRY, or, 


Descriptions of Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, and the 


sons. 
“by THOMAS MILLER, Author of‘ A Day in the Woods.’ 

Ir. Miller’s book is a capital guide to the plea asures of the 
country, and may rank next to‘ Howitt’s Book of the S ns 
while, as regards utility, it exceeds that charming work.”"— 
Spectator, Jan. 22. 

m Van ¥ Voorst, 





their 











3, Paternoster-row. 

fa arly in ) Mare h- will be published, 
In 2 vols. enone ane. plot 7) l= price WU. ly,, with 6 fine Por- 
‘orrespondence, 





relating 
to the late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDG E, during his 
long Residence in Bristol. 
y JOSEPIT COTT. 
Strand; oat Mi 


Printed for T. tatke ll, 


“Blac kwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh. 





In 8vo. 10s. 6d. in boards, > 
SECOND VOLUME of SERMONS. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM VINCENT, D.D. 
_ Late Dean of Westminster. With oo Portrait. 
1 W. Bla ckwoo EK 






t igh. 





de publis hed, handsomely printed in 1 a volume, 
price 9s. in hoards, the 5th Edition » 
COM PEN DIOUS IN TRODU CT 10N to 
the STUDY of the BIBLT 
By THOMAS HART WELL 
Illustrated with Maps and other Er : 
Being an Analysis of an * Introduction to the ¢ ritic a Study and 
Knowle dge of the Holy Scriptures,’ in 4 volumes, by the same 
Author 
*«* Besides being carefully revised and corrected through- 
* among the numerous additions, the present Edition is 
shed with nearly TWO 'T Hot SAND EXAMINATION 
rIONS on the entire Work, which have been drawn up 
pegs st especially for the use of Schools and Colle ages? by 
A ah Esq. , one of the Ciassical Masters of King’s Col- 
100. sor vd 
London printed for T. Cadell, Strand; W. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh ; and R. Milliken, Dublin. Of whom may be had, 
y 3 


he Seventh Edition of Mr. Horne’s Larger In- 
troduction, in 4 large vols. avo. pric e 2. 3s. in boards. 


HORN 





B. ‘a 

















WOODBRIDGE’S GE 0G Ri AP HY AND ATLAS. 
ard edition, Ismo. pric 6d. bound, 
UDIMEN TS of GEOGRAPHY, on a New 
Plan, des signed t to Assi st the Memory by fe omparison and 
Classification. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 
Embellished with’ numerous Engravings, -iflustrating Manners, 
‘ustoms, and Curiositie 
The Geography is accompanied by an A’ T ‘LAS, exhibiting, in 
Connexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Re- 
ligions, Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, the com- 
parative Size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains; and the Cli- 
mates and Productions of the Earth. 
In royal 4to. price 8s. half-bound. 
*,* Their adoption in all the higher Schools is 
guarante e of the pee uliar excellen ofthese W ork 
hitts aker & Co, Ave } aria 


BONAPARTE, 
Nearly ready, in post 8vo. 
APOLEON COUNCIL; 
Being the Opinions of NAPOLEON delivered in the 








a sufficient 











| COUNCIL of S 


By the BARON PELET (De la Losére), 

Late "Minister of Public Instruction in France. 
Translated by CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 
Assisted by the Author, who has fostsibatad numerous Expla- 

natory } 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; W hittaker & Co. London, 











Just published, pric * 3s. 6d Jamo. cloth bts. oo illustrated with 
= oud. edit. 


é HOPES’ ‘of ‘MATRIMONY, and other 


B ouN TiOL LAND, Author of ‘Sheffield Park,” &c. &c. 
Mr. Holland has formed himself on the style of ‘ampbell, 
Pee! the expressions, cadence, and tone of ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope,’ are traceable in his poems. He has chosen a good exem- 
plar, ape hs his Lown poem is very creditable to him.’’—Gentleman's 
Mag. Jan 
London: Sheffield: 








Tuc hard Groombridge. George Ridge. 





2 vols. 18mo. sewed, with a Map, price 8s. 


In 
OCQU TEVILLE—De la Démocratie en Amé- 


rique. Bruxelles, 1855. 

Cousin ( Victor) —Cours de Philosophie, com- 
oon Introduction a l’Histoire généralede la ae igs et 
saat. de la Phil. du I8éme siéele. 3 vols. l8mo. 10s. 6d. Brux 

Damrron—Hist. de la Philosophie du XIX® 
siécle. Edit. angmentée. 2 vols. 18mo. Brux. 1837. 


Damiron—Cours de Philosophie et de Morale, 
4 vols. 18mo, 10s. 6d. 
C, & H, Senior, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury. 





BARKER'S LEMPRIERE ABRIDGED, 


s. 6d. bd. 
EMPRIERE'S CLASSIOay 
Pic TIONARY, nanan from. ANTHON’S agg 
BARKER'S Second Edition; for Schools of both Sexes. 
By E. H. BAR KER, of Trin. Coll., Camb. 
This Work gives ev very Article in a condensed form. 
Printed by A falpy i and sold by all Bookseller, 
Fey, ‘or Valpy’s Editions. 
ROVE COOKE’S PARLI AME NTARY HISTORY 
myn 4 


MR. WING 
Just published, in 8vo. 
THE SECOND VOLUME (A.D. 1714 to 1702) 4 
. HISTORY OF PARTY, 
the Author of * The Life of Bolingbroke,’ &c. 

a* A rs Copies of the First Volume may still be had of the 
pathetic 
_ The Third, and concluding Volume, is in immediate Prepar. 
tion. 





John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


THE HON. MR, MURRAY’S NEW WORK, 
In a few days, in 2 vols. demy S8vo., with 12 Illustrations of 
Jostume. &c 
SUMMER in ‘the PY RENE ES; being No 
tices of a Pedestrian Tour in the Frontie < Departments 
of France and Spain and the Re public of Andorr 

By the Hon. JAMES ERSKINE MUR RAY. 
Printed for John Ma 





crone, St. James’s-square, 








Shortly will be published. ae 1 2 vols. By ee. — Illustrations, ftom 
ry th 

IRST IMPRESSIONS me ‘STUDIES from 

NATURE in HINDOS' TAN, embracing an Outline of the 

Voyage to Caleutta, and Five Years’ Residence in Bengal ang 
the Doab, from 1831 to 1836. 

By THOMAS BACON, 
Lieutenant of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 


“ Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decem.”""—Plauty, 
___ London: Wm. H. Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street. 
REV. DAVID M baaeguens ~}- § Bog oo 
In 1 very large vol in he 


0. roar 
HE WORKS of the LA’ TE "RE V. DAVID 
M‘NICOLL: including an Essay on Cove tousnoss— Enquiry 
concerning the Operation of the Stage on the Morals of Somett 
—Argument to prove the Truth of the Bible—Se metodo | 
lanies, faa Poetical Remains. To which is pretixed, a Memoir 
of the Life of the Author, by the Rev. James Dixon. 
London: printed for ‘Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; and 
sold by J. d. N ason, 14, C ity R Road. 


“A PORTRAIT OF Lot ANNE COKE, 
A LANDSCAPE . i W OF STEE P HILL, ISLE OF WIGHT, 


Will form the Embellishments of 
(THE Cc OUR ' MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
Tue Count Maca as not hitherto extended beyond 


Reduced i in price from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
t ha 

the brilliant, though confes vdly large circle of Fashionable 
Society. ‘There, indeed, the rank of its contributors, and the 
ge neral excellence of its contents, aided by the various and 
superior character of its Embellishments, have continued it in 
the enjoyment of the reputation and ce lebrity which it so early 
established. 

Already exhibiting in its pages articles which entitle it to 
rank, independent of its fashionable character, with the leading 
Monthly Magazines, the Proprietor is anxious to place it upon 

the same level of Ke neral reading. And, in order to give com- 
eg effect to this design, he has arranged, under the superin 
tendence of a new Editor, with many of the first writers of thé 
e a continuance of contributions of a high 


alent. 
tical History ofthe 


Arts, the Opera, Theatr 
pei ad by : 
} ISTORY. "P TIL OSOP IC ‘ALL ‘Y ” ILLUS. 
TRATED; from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Re volution. 
y GEORGE MIL , D.D. M.R.LA. 
Forme rly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“His work possesses a unity of subject harmony of propor- 
tions, and connection of parts, that rendc r it not merely the 
best modern history in our language, but the only one from 
which a st adent can obtain a systematic view of the progress of 
civilisation.’ ae Quarterly 

ames at nean. 37, Paternonter-row. 




































Lite rature of the Month, Music, Fine 
Ss diven. 
26, Peale street. 

























day is publishec 


HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, No. 34, 


NTAIN 
Reviews: Church E xtension- WW, all ‘on the Origin of Alpha 
hetic_ Writing—Oxford Popery, No. I.—EFlijah the Tishbite- 


Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise—Note on ‘te Review of Hak 
dane on the Romans. 

Critical Notices : The Clough Case—The British Critic on Dr. 
Wiseman’s Lectures, &c. &c .— Religious Intelligence—Govern- 
ment Countenance to Idolatry in India, &e.—Ecclesiastical In 
telligence— Moderatorship of the General Assembly—Auchter+ 
arder Case—The Church and Polities, &c 

Published, for the Proprietors, by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; 
and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


HEBREW LITERATURE, 
Lately published, new Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (1200 pages.) price 
2\s. boards ; inferior paper, but very superior to any Foreign 
Edition, 15s. boards, 


IBLIA HEBRAICA, Editio longé accuratit 


sima, ab EVERARDO V AN DER HOOGHT, V.D.M. 
‘This Edition has untenee a careful revision by Professor 





t L. 

“The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is tht 
last reprint of Van Der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, which has been 
revised by Professor Hurwitz.""—Journal cf Education. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
the Rev. S. Lee, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew i in the 4 
versity of Cambridge. 2nd Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. be 
“ The best Grammar for the English reader is that of Lee."= 
Journal cf Education. 
Professor Ler. is preparing for publication a HEBREW and 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in one large volume. 

3. Elements of Hebrew Grammar (without points 
to which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the two Modes of Re 
ing, with or without Points. By Charles Wilson, D.D., late 
Professor of Church History in the University of St. ‘Andrew's 
5th Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

4. Liber Psalmorum ; of Editionem Hooghtis 
nem acc uratissima adornatus. 3s. boards. 

5. A Hebrew Primer ; intended as an Introduc- 
tion to the Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with the. ro 
Compiled for the Use of Children and Beginners. } 

‘Caul, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
price Is, 6d, 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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a 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In 1 vol. embellished with 4 fine En avings, from Original 
Designs, price 5s. in clot! 

HE LIVES and EXPLOITS. of ‘BAN DITTI 
and ROBBERS. in all Parts of the World; forming Vol. 62 
of the Farm ted. for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, from any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
RECORD ape reg 

st published, in 8vo. price 2 


EPORT, "RESOLUTIONS, and “PROCEED- 
ING ~ of the SELECT COMMITTEE of the HOUSE of 
COMMONS, appoin nted to inquire into the Management_and 
Affairs of ‘the RECORD © OMMISSION, and the present State 
of the RECORDS ofthe UNITED KINGDOM, with Illustrative 
Notes, selected from the Evidence taken before the Committee, 
and Documents printed by the Record Commission. 
aeThe subject-matter of the inquiry involves the character 
and the fortune of individuals, as well as the reputation of a 
blic body, and the interests of the country in a large expen- 
ture of public money.’’—Sir Kobert Inglis’ Resolu'ion 
‘Above all, he must not depend upon the edition of the Re- 
vat ~ ‘published by Ridgway as a pamphlet with notes. 
Th hese notes are evident emanations from the same, not spirit 
but spite.” —Gentleman’s Mag 
London: James Tteway & Sons. Piccadilly. 


Just published, in 1 thick vol. 6th edition. price 16: 
Every Disease in _ edition aoe Toreorcane | additions, and the 


uch 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Po- 
pular Treatise, exhibiting the Syupetoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases a copious Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions,Medical Management of Children, 
Doses of Medicines, &c. The whole <a a -__mmammang 
Medical Guide for the the C Clore, families, a and Invalids 








“ We shall uemien it as the advice of an — ‘aluable friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdom.” "Literary Chronicle. 

“Tris altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
Weekly Rev 

“One of ‘the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times." —Monthly Olio. 

“The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. minute disease that flesh is heir to, with its 

are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely 
ible.”"— Bristol Journa 

Published by Simpkin, “Marshall & Co., and Hatchards, Lon- 
don. Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boatds, 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise illus- 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and ‘Treatment. 
With numerous instructive Cases, Including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed as a 
Companion to the Author's * Modern Domestic Medicine.’ Con- 
tains an ee on the proper Principles of the Treatment 


*—London 


Pica an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
eve family establishment.” 
Tk most esirable acquisition. 


te Reading Mercury, 2nd June. 





THE HON. MISS GRIMSTON’S PRAYER BOOK AND 
LESSONS. 


T AND LARGER EDITION. 
RRANGED in such a manner that each Volume 
separately is ——s> in itself: one for the Morning 
Service ; another for the Evenin, 
Price of the Pocket Edition 
In Turkey Morocco extra, 24s.; Morocco “plain, 2is.; in neat 
calf, gilt leaves, 16s 
Price of the larger E litio 
In Turkey Morocco extra, 35s.; Morecco plain, 308.; in calf,25¢. 
London : John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and may be 
procured through any Bookseller. 


ae published, in Svo. pric re ls. , With several 7? 
YHE HOLY W ELLS ‘of IRELA ND; con- 
taining an authentic Account of those various Places of 
Pilgrimage and Penance which are still annually visited by 
thousands of the Roman Catholic Peasantry; with a minute 
Description of the Patterns and Stations periodically held in 
various Districts of Ireland 
By * D. HARDY, — 








n Ato. price 2s. 

Twenty-one Views i in Belfast and its Neighbour- 
hood; with an Historical Outline and Descriptions of the En- 
gravings. 

Also, just completed, vin évels, petoe Ge. 6d. per vol. cloth boards 
ettered, 

The Dublin Penny Journal; containing One 
Hundred and Eighty Legends and Stories of Irish Life, “and up- 
wards of One ‘Thousand well-executed Engravings illustrative 
of various Subjects. The entire forming one of the most 
amusing and instructive Miscellanies, re -lative to Ireland, which 
has ever been published. 

Dublin: P. D. Hardy. London: R. Groombridge, Paternoster- 
row. 





Lately published, 
NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE, 


UTLINES of PHRENOLOGY, 6th edition, 
8vo. pp. 33, with Plates of the Phrenological Bust and 
Temperaments, and 33 Woodcuts. 1s. 

2. Elements of Phrenology, 4th edition, 12mo. 
RP. 194, with 6 Plates of Bust, ‘Temperaments, Skull, and various 

iews of the Brain ; also 43 Woodcuts. 3s 

3. Lectures on Popular Education, 2nd edition, 
= pp. 130. 2s, 

The Constitution of Man, 7th edit. 12mo. 4s, 
me "People’ 8 Edition, 1s. 6d. 

The demand for this Work continues after a sale in Britain of 
30, ° copies. 

A System of Phrenology, 4th edition, 2 vols. 
ovo, price 2ls., with Plates and numerous Cuts. 

6. The Harmony between Phrenology and the 
Scriptures. By Joseph A. Warne, AM, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Brookline near Boston, U.S. 8:0, Price 3d. 

Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinbureh ; 3 ae Macleod, Glasgow; 
Longman & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


JOE 


MILLER’S 


JES T-BOO K. 


A REPRINT FROM THE GENUINE EDITION, WITH COPIOUS ADDITIONS. 
WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





On Saturday, 18th March, Votume tHe First of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 
Edinburgh: ROBERT CADELL. London: JOHN MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 





Mr. Vatry has just published, 
In 7 Vols. Octavo, price 32. 13s. 6d., The 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From George II. to William IV.—1760 to 1836. 


By the Rev. 


T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


PREBENDARY OF PETERBOROUGH. 
This Work is intended to range (both in size and type) with the various octavo Editions of Hume and 


Smollett ; to which it forms a Continuation to the present time. 


“This Continuation has been impartially done—even well done. 


“Mr. Hi 


ughes’s undertaking was one of no mean difficulty; he has, h 


Iti i the best History of England extant.""— Metropolitan Ma, 
owever, executed his task in a way honourable to fis 


waderstanding and his industry, and the result is an impartial and critical history of one of the most important epochs of ancient 


rn times.”"— Monthly Magazine. 


Printed and published by VALPY ; 


and sold by all Booksellers. 





DR. MACNISH’S WORKS. 





Third Edition, price 7s. cloth, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. 


“It may indeed be considered the only philosophical treatise on the subject extant.” 


Sixth Edition, price 6s. cloth, 


THE ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS. 


“ This little book is evidently the production of a man of genius."’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


THE BOOK OF APHORISMS. 


“* The Book of Aphorisms’ is certainly the most amusing of Dr. Macnish’s books.”"—Kilmarnock Journal. 
Published by W. R, M‘PHUN, Glasgow; N, H. COTES, 139, Cheapside, London. 


YIIM 





Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s. cloth, 
HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.RS, 


late Bishop of Limecick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, with a 
Selection from his Le 
By the Re “9 ve CHARLE S FORSTER, 
Formerly Domestic ( — to Bishop Jebb, hae Gasste 
-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preacher: 
the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 
“The Life of this exemplary Prelate, this amiable, accom- 
ronan and pious man, not only,teems with the mast weighty 
essons of a practical kind for the imitation of every Churchman 
in England, and still more especially in Ireland at the present 
time, but it exhibits one of the most engaging and soundly- 
constituted characters that have ever bee nm delineated for the 
lasting benefit of mankind.”’— Monthly Review 
so, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards, ond ‘Edition of 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bishop 
Jebb and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.1.A.. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Forster. With Translations of the Greek and Latin 
Passages, and an Index 
ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


“or HROYD’S BIBLE, 
royal &vo. 30s. cloth, 
HE HOLY ‘BI BLE; containing the Old and 
New Testaments, revised from corrected Texts of the 
Original Tongues, and with former Translations diligently com- 
pared; with Critical and Explanatory Notes 
y, B. BOOTHROYD, D. D. 
Editor 4 the * Biblia Hebraica,’ &c. 

The Work announced comprises the Text of the author's 
Family Bible and improved version, with such corrections as a 
repeated and diligent perusal during the last ten years has su 

ested, aided hy the many bit nlical works which have been hen 
ished since his own was completed. The results of the labours 
of the most eminent scholars and biblical critics of past and 
present times will here be found in acondensed form; by which 
infidel objections ¢ n many instances satisfac torily obyiated, 
and the judicious English reader will be e enabled to perceive the 
sense, coherence, and beauty of the Holy Scriptures. 
ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 














8, New a im Feb, 17. 


M R. B E N L 
will publish during the present Month 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


1. 
A 5 E L ALLNUTT. 
JAMES monten, Es 
Author of‘ ‘Wit Bat va,’ * Zohrab * Ayeshs,’ ’ &e. 
vols. (Now ready). 


NARRATIVE OF AN E “XPEDIT sea, 
INTERIOR OF AFR 
By the River Nicer, 
In the Steam-vesse els a OR Bae oe and ALBURKAH, 
33, 
Ry MACGREGOR LAIRD and R.A. K, OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


3. 
c HT O ° 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Author of * Rockwood, &e. 3 vols. 


ADVERTVSES IN ALGISRS, 
An er Parts of AFRIC 
By PRINCE PUCKLE R MUSKAU, 2 a post 8vo. 


T HE AR’ ETHUS A; 
A NAVAL STORY. 
By Captain CHAMIER. R.N. 
Author of ‘ Ben Brace,’ * Lite of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 


AN ea OF AN ‘EXPEDITION INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND. 
Edited by LADY MARY FOX. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


T H E 1 Oo U A CG; 
Or, STORIES, OF THE PENINSULAR W AR. 
By H. MAXWELL, Esq 
Author of ‘ } A of Waterloo,’ ke. 
8. 


INTO THE 


3 vols. 


On the 28th instant, complete in | vol. neatly bound and embel- 
lished with Engravings by Greatbach, Mr. Peacock’s Three 


Stories 
HEADLONG HALL, NIGHTMARE ABBEY, AND 
MAID MARIAN, 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
The following are NOW READY, 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous. fine Portraits, from original 


THE CORRE ESPONDENCE OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 


cncinfine upwards of 150 Letters never petore ublished. 
Memoir of the Court of Georg Leds dw ontagu. 
AND A LIFE OF THE in THOR 


Illustrative ya 8 — Note es are also added, ‘sad the sup- 
pressed passages restore’ 


In3 vols. post 8vo. with Ilustrations, 
ANUELLA, 
THE ExXEr UTIONER’S DAUGHTER, 


Roman eas Ma 








Companion to D’ inet s “c uriositios of Literature.’ 
sve 


CURIOSITIES oF MEDIC AL gp RPERIENCE, . 
» MILLINGE 


REC ouuperrox’s OF EUROPE. 
FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., 
Author of * i Pilot,’ "The Spy,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna Maria 
‘ra ancisca, 
OP SPAIN 


THE REVOLUTIONS 
From 1808 to <4 836. 

With Biographical Sketches of the most Distinguished Per- 
sonages, and a Narrative of the War in the Peninsula down to 
the Present Time, Seraved from the most authentic Sources. 

By WALTON, Esq. 


SECOND EDITION. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo- with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
Kbv VENTURES RIN 
A JOURNEY ph. Ad tie TO INDIA, 


EGYPT, SY RIA, wii HOLY ae AND, and SEERSOTAEEA. 
OR SKINNER, 3ist Re! 
A. a an Excursions in India” &e, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY 10 HIS MAJESTY. 





THE ATHENAUM. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 18, 1837, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 





, 
r j 


THE DIVORCED: A TALE. - 


By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY, Authoress of ‘ Flirtation,’ &c. 3 vols. Faia comge 
Editio: 


“ Nor tears that wash out sin, can wash out shame.”"—Porg. n for 





The best Naval History.—Dedicated, by Permission, to His Majesty. 


NOW COMPLETE, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. price 31s. 6d. bound, with numerous Portraits of Distinguished Officers, Plans, &c. 


CAPTAIN BRENTON’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
From OrriciaL DocuMENTs and other authentic Sources, and illustrated with Engravings, among which will be found Portraits of 
IS PRESENT MAJESTY, SIR SIDNEY SMITH, | LORD EXMOUTH, | SIR G. COCKB 


URN, 
SIR J. SAUMAREZ, 
SIR D. MILNG 
ADMIRAL RAINIER, 


RL HO! 4 JE, SIR E. CODRINGTON, 
ERED B Ue BEAN rt, EARL NELSUNS | es SERA Bo 
SRY. DUS . And THE AUTHOR. . 


With Plans of Algiers, Navarin, Copenhagen, the Scheldt, &c., and a View of the British Fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar, &c. 


important work has long been an esteemed chronicle of the triumphant exploits of the British Navy, butits value is eh further enhanced in this edition by the history bei: ing ¢ 
to tothe pre seven tn time by the geen — who, in addition to his long experience of fifty years’ service, has also been the rs of his work by the assistance of most of 
actions he narrates.” — 





*,* Early orders should be given to secure good impressions of the Plates. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VIVIAN GREY.’ In 2 vols. 8vo. with Ilustratio 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. C APTAIN SCOTT” S EGYPT “AND CANDIA; 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE: : A LOVE STORY. The MILITARY POWER and RESOURCES of those COUNTRIES ; 


“ This new novel is, indeed, a ‘tale of the heart ;’ but it is further a narrative in which a writer, And Observations on the Government, Policy, and amg re System of MoHAMMap Ait,’ 
who has evidently observed and reflected pot a ttle. coqveys Or ropals of his oxperteqee ip in oe “ One of the most sterling publications of the Season. Scott's narrative is 
by ee fe —_ a wi yp spirit and talent, and there is much movelty in the gallant author 3 detala = 
Navaland Military Gazette 


COMPANION TO WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO HORACE MANN. . F L I ¥ T I N G S Oo F F A N C Yy. 


‘ . 8vo. with num: i Illustrative Notes, now first added, and a Portrait of 
ssapematmenetmmeen - —~ ~eeads By ROBERT SULIVAN, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE | «hevein‘cfcriginalty which charucterses Mr. Sullrans productions delghtfa."=tta 
WETS SRQREE MONTAGU, OQ. he. HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 


During a period of Sixty-five Years. 


eet who have before seen this Correspondence never had an . Orn, COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


of 
ition of it as the present ; and for those who happen not to have seen rit, on ve 4) 
: f the year 1837, is to buy it "John B Bull. =! By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 








at 
‘Bey can do, at the opening 0 A COMPANION TO ‘THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE!’ 


Part XIII. is now published. 


VIOLET ; OR, THE OPER wae D ANCER. *,* Three more Parts, to be published che may room bays complete this important Wort, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. ALL THE EMINENT FAMILIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
“ A perfect revival of the genius of Inchbald."’— Eraminer. And upwards of a Hundred Thousand Individuals connected with them. 
“ A most remarkable work—full of feeling, vigour, and truth. The story is of intense interest.” 
iterary Gazette. 


COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Now ready, the three vols. in 1, bound, with Engravings, 6s. 


ee Se ee eee oe tee MR. HOOK’S ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS’ 
COUNT LAS CASES’ CELEBRATED MEMOIRS Reiitagtee Mae Vommeet 
oF THE COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
LIFE, EXILE, and CONVERSATIONS 
WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE COLLECTION, 


or 
Any of which may be had soparately, bound, embellished mo; Portraits of the Authors, or othe 
NT ngravings, by the Findens. 
T H E E M P E R O R N A P O L 1D Oo N, Mr. Bulwer’s PELHAM. 6s. 6d. ; Mr. Lister's GRANBY. 
Embellished with Twenty Portraits and other Illustrations. ———— DE ing abux- 2. Mr. Ward’s TREMAINE." 


“ NED. Mr. Horace Smith's BRAMBLET TYE HOUSE 
“This work is one of the highest interest. The author enjoyed constant opportunities of Capt. Marryat's FRANK MiLDMay, 6s. 6s. 6d. 
gratifying our curiosity respecting the Kmperor.”’— Edinburgh Review. Lady Morgan’s ‘O’DON NEL. 6s. 


[eee 





The following will appear immediately : 


H U M AN L I F EK. 


By the Author of ‘TreEMaINe’ and ‘ De VERE.’ 3 vols. 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH, 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., Author of ‘THE PLeasures or Hope.’ 2 vols. Svo. with 12 Plates of Scenery, Costume, &c. 


MEMOIRS OF A PEERESS; PICCIOLA; or, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 


Or, THE DAYS OF FOX. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 3 vols. (ON TUESDAY NEXT.) 


On THURSDAY NEXT, in 1 large vol. 8vo. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. 


MR. BURKE’S NEW* PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1837 


This i tah ant poamtifal Biijsion, comprised i in a single volume, is printed on a new plan—the arms incorporated with the text, which contains . quantity of matter bog to po ioe thes Thirty 
It contains all the New Creations, and also many new and important particulars, from the communications made to the Author by almost every noble famil 

and includes a! ali the collateral branches of the various families, and, consequently, an immense mass of dist dC never before iatrotuced into any similar wor! we rei 

it, altogether, the most complete, the most convenient, and, at the same time, the cheapest work of the kind ever presented to the public. 
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